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THE FOGLESONGS AND CHAU- 
TAUQUA 


To All Universalists: 

Mrs. Foglesong and myself have been 
asked to be the Universalist representatives 
at Chautauqua again this summer. We 
consider this a pleasure and a privilege, 
as we have gone to Chautauqua for the 
last six years, and enjoy it so much we 
could not stay away. 

The surprising thing to us is that more 
Universalists do not spend their vacations 
at Chautauqua. Situated as it is in one 
of the most beautiful sections of New York 
State on beautiful Chautauqua Lake, with 
an altitude high enough for the air to be 
clear and bracing, and, even in the hottest 
weather, to have cool nights, it is an ideal 
spot for a vacation. Then it has every- 
thing you can find at a summer resort— 
the best golf course I have ever seen, kept 
in perfect condition; the finest fishing, 
courts for tennis, roque, and horse-shoes, 
and the finest swimming and boating. 

In addition to these things, there is an 
intellectual side that you find at no re- 
sort. From forty to sixty symphony con- 
certs are given by an orchestra composed 
of the very finest players gathered from 
the big symphonies of the country. Every 
one of these men is an artist, and through 
the genius of Albert Stoessel they are 
welded into a finished whole. Mr. Stoes- 
sel is well known as a conductor and a 
composer. He is head of the opera de- 
partment of the Juillard Foundation in 
New York City, and every summer this 
great school presents eight operas. Solo- 
ists such as Ernest Hucheson, the pianist, 
John Erskine, author and pianist, and 
many others, are frequently heard. For 
music lovers, two or three times a day 
programs are given that thrill the very soul. 
There are two or three lectures daily by 
the most outstanding lecturers of Europe 
and America. Such preachers as Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, Lynn Harold Hough, 
and others. The summer school idea 
originated at Chautauqua, and I think the 
largest summer schools are here. Several 
thousand students attend the various 
courses. Every line of thought is intro- 
duced by the leading professors of the 
country. Dean Shailer Mathews of the 
Chicago University is head of the theolog- 
ical department. Ernest Hucheson con- 
ducts the school of music; Horatio Connel 
of the Curtis School of Music heads the 
voice department. 

I know of no place where board and 
room are as cheap, You can get the best of 
meals for 50 cents up, and rooms for $5.00 
a week up. You can rent apartments 
from $100 up to $600 for the season. 

Ministers and people come to Chautau- 
qua from all over the world for a long or a 
short stay. Each denomination main- 
tains a church house with a host and host~ 
ess. This house is your headquarters. 
You can meet your friends there, visit, or 
rest. The host and hostess will do every- 
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thing to make your stay pleasant and 
enjoyable. Every Sunday morning, before 
the union services in the auditorium, a 
short service is held in the church house, 
and every Thursday afternoon a tea is 
served, to which all of the denomination is 
welcome, For many years we have been 
associated with the Unitarians at Chau- 
tauqua, and the Unitarian-Universalist 
House has become known as the place 
where the friendliest welcome awaits you, 
where the Sunday services are of the 
highest order, and where on Thursday 
afternoons you will hear programs not 
excelled even by those on the Chautauqua 
program. 

The more liberals attend Chautauqua 
the greater influence we shall have. 
want to double the number attending 
Chautauqua this summer. This spring 
while you are making your vacation plans, 
write to Chautauqua Institution, Chautau- 
qua Lake, N. Y., for their program, and 
descriptions of the place. We shall be 


glad to hear from you personally and will | 


try to answer any of your questions. Ad- 


dress us at 164 Lenox Avenue, Providence, |} 


IRs de 


Most people with children find it quitea | 
problem to locate a satisfactory place for | 
their vacation. Only the very finest people | 
All the help in the } 
hotels, or about the institution, are college | 


go to Chautauqua. 


students or teachers, and you feel that 
your children are associating with the very 
best type. There are a lot of people there 
during the season, but the absence of 
telephones, automobiles, and radios gives a 


peace that is seldom found to-day, even in 


the most isolated resorts. 
John M. Foglesong. 


WHO’S WHO 


—— 

Rev. E. J. Unruh is pastor of the 
Universalist church in Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Rev. Otto S. Raspe is pastor of 
the First Universalist Church of 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Rey. Clifford R. Stetson is one of 
our missionaries in Japan, located at 
Shizuoka, 

Dr. C. Ellwood Nash, former 
president of Lombard College, has 
served Universalist churches in 
Abington, Mass., Stamford, Conn., 
Newtonville, Mass., Akron, Ohio, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Galesburg, IIL, 
Los Angeles, Cal. For many years 
he was a trustee of the Universalist 
General Convention and at one 
time was Field Secretary. 

Rev. F. C. Hoggarth is an honors 
graduate in philosophy of London 


ministry of the Methodist Church in 
England since 1907. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Two Books on Paul* 


WO different men have recently given us biog- 
raphies of Paul. One is Albert Schweitzer, 
the amazing philosopher, musician, surgeon 

and missionary. By his words and his work he has 
captured the imagination of the world. 

The other is Bruce Barton, head of the board of 
an advertising business, son of a distinguished preacher 
and writer, who took up authorship twenty years ago 
as a side issue and seven years ago gave us “The Man 
Nobody Knows,” a best seller. He has followed up 
that success with ‘““The Book Nobody Knows,” ‘“‘What 
Can a Man Believe?” and “On the Up and Up.” 
Now writing has become h’s main business. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the books are 
as different as the men themselves. One book is hard 
to read and the other easy. One is for the scholars, 
the other is for the man in the street. One takes 
weeks, or ought to take weeks, to comprehend, the 
other can be compassed, as the author himself says, 
in two hours. 

_ We can suggest the difference between the two 
books by giving the titles of four chapters from each— 
and in Barton’s book there are but four. 

In Schweitzer they are: “Hellenistic or Judaic,” 
“The Eschatological Doctrine of Redemption,” “The 
Mystical Doctrine of the Dying and Rising Again 
with Christ,” “The Permanent Elements in Paul’s 
Mysticism.” In Barton they are: “A Failure at 
Forty,” “Taking It on the Chin,” “The Most Im- 
portant Battle in Our Lives,” “The Journey into 
Spain.” 

It is not fair to judge Schweitzer by the chapter 
headings. In fact, we ought not to judge him by 
anything but the chapters themselves. When Dwight 
Bradley recently reviewed this book for a group of his 
fellow ministers of various Protestant sects he said: 

“Tt is a great book, but a hard book to review in 
forty-five minutes. The last chapter is a book in it- 
self. To review it one ought to read every one of its 
pregnant sentences.” 

When one lets himself come under the spell of 
Schweitzer’s sentences, he feels that here is something 


*The Mysticism of Paul the Apostle. By Albert Schweitzer. 
Henry Holt and Co., New York. Price $3.00. 

He Upset the World. By Bruce Barton. 
Co., Indianapolis. Price $2.00. 


Bobbs Merrill 


majestic and sublime. The book is a great utter- 
ance, precise, documented, based on a study of prob- 
ably everything important ever written about Paul, 
and it takes one into the presence of the unutterable. 
Its main conclusions are that there is no conflict be- 
tween Jesus and Paul, that Paul did not overlay the 
simple Christian gospel with a mass of dogma, that 
Paul wrote under the conviction of the second coming 
of Jesus, but so interpreted Jesus that, when the 
second coming was seen to be an illusion, Christianity 
went on notwithstanding, that Paul was not influenced 
by Greek thought, the Hellenization of Christianity 
starting later with Ignatius, that Paul’s central doc- 
trine was union with Christ, that his mysticism was 
Christ mysticism, not God mysticism, and that his 
doctr ne of union with Christ meant union with the 
Kingdom of God, union with the brethren, responsi- 
bility for making the Kingdom come and the will be 
done everywhere on earth as in heaven. 

Some things Schweitzer says about Paul tell us 
as much about Schweitzer as about Paul. One is this: 
“Paul vindicated for all time the rights of thought in 
Christianity. Above belief which drew its authority 
from tradition, he set the knowledge which came from 
the spirit of Christ. There lives in him an unbounded 
and undeviating reverence for truth. He will consent 
only to a limitation of liberty laid upon him by the 
law of love, not to one imposed by doctrinal author- 
ity. 

Another revealing utterance is this: “The one 
thing needful is that we should work for the estab- 
lishment of a Christianity which does not permit 
those who allow their lives to be determined by Christ 
to be of little faith in regard to the future of the 
world.” 

And a third is: ““Whenever Christian faith at- 
tempts the task of bringing the significance of the ap- 
pearance of Jesus and the nature of the redemption 
brought by him into living relation with belief in the 
Kingdom of God, it finds Paul before him as a pioneer 
of such a Christianity.” 

Paul endured stripes and buffetings and martyr- 
dom to serve the Kingdom of God. 

Schweitzer, by his life of sacrifice as by his pro- 
found scholarship, is entitled to speak on such a 
man. 
The plea of both Paul and Schweitzer is for us to 
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seek something more than selfish individual salvation. 
If one is united with Christ he is bound to. 

We move on to a distinctly lower level in Barton. 
This is not saying that the book is not worth while. 
In fact we like it better than his “Man Nobody 
Knows.”’ And Barton is not making any great claims 
for the book. He says that he wrote it to show that 
Paul is like us. What he means is that Paul is no 
more a puppet in a divine drama than Jesus was. 
God, as an “Almighty Providence,” did not pick him 
to play a part in “Starting the Church,” and did not 
insure his success. His life was governed by the 
same forces that govern our lives. A business man 
named Barnabas started Paul on his work and stood 
by him. When the saints shunned Paul because of 
his theology, Barnabas said what Bruce Barton would 
say, ‘““We want results.” Paul’s plan, according to 
Barton, was to hit the big cities. If he met with op- 
position, prolong his stay. If they carried him out- 
side and stoned him, go back when he recovered 
consciousness. 

His task was to free religion from the dead hand 
of formality and organized control, ‘‘to make clear 
that kindness and love are the essentials of faith, and 
not circumcision or rules of diet.” It is great material 
for a boys’ work leader. 

The book is reminiscent of Harford Powel’s 
biography of Paul called ‘The Invincible Jew.” 
Both see the bow-legged little man of commanding 
intellect who had the courage of a lion and who has 
given us an immortal psalm of love. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Bruce Barton 
probably does not know that some questions of Paul- 
inism even exist, but he has done a good work of its 
kind. We ought to pass judgment on Barton in 
the spirit of Schweitzer. 

Always Schweitzer is saying in substance: Let 
men adapt the Christian gospel to the thought forms 
of their age. The gospel has nothing to fear. Even 
preach Jesus if you wish to the exclusion of Paul, and 
“an the measure that you communicate truth about 
Jesus that you have known in experience, you will 
be preaching in his own words Paul’s doctrine of re- 
demptive union with Christ.” 

* * 


AN ‘“I’LL BE HANGED IF I’LL BE LICKED” 
MOVEMENT 


E have a fight on our hands to maintain the 
good name and the good work of the Uni- 
versalist Church right here at home as well 

as Over seas. 

Let our people understand the situation exactly. 
We have no big endowments such as some churches 
possess. There are funds, and a percentage of our 
work is carried on by income from funds, although 
our income from this source just now is impaired. 
But the main support of our general work is by regular 
gifts, called quotas, from the states, and by special 
gifts. All have fallen off. A concerted movement 
now is under way to bring them back to a level that 
will enable Universalism to live and to do its work. 

It is a movement to call out the reserves. Both 
in the individual man and in organizations there are 
reserves of giving and helping that always are greater 


than we realize. We now need as we never have be- 
fore the reinforcement of these reserves. 

It is a movement to bridge the deep gully that 
economic conditions have washed across the road that 
our church is traveling. “Fill up the chasm with | 
dollars,” one State Superintendent put it, “‘and cross |) 
on those dollars.” 

It is a movement of denominational loyalty. 
There are few finer words than loyalty. The call 
now is to the loyal. These are times when only the 
loyal can be counted on. But they always stand by. | 

It is a movement to repair the economic founda- | 
tion on which every spiritual structure has to rest. 
Colleges have to have land, buildings and endowments. 
Schools have to have class rooms and salaried teachers. 
So with churches. The spiritual structure will top- 
ple if we let the waters in under the foundations. \| 

We are not alone in the work and struggle. Our | 
call is to all the church people who read this to sup- | 
port their own churches now as never before. But | 
especially it is for the Universalist Church. We’ve 
come through nearly three years of severe testing. 
Are we going to be knocked out now? | 

“Tll be hanged,” said one official, “af I'll be |} 
licked’”’—only he did not say hanged. And he is 
more devout than he sounded. 

And he added, “‘Let’s have an I’ll be hanged if | 
I’ll be licked movement.” 

And, in spite of his language, which naturally 
shocked us, we say, ‘““Amen.”’ 

* * 


THE SITUATION IN JAPAN 


HE International Missionary Council has spoken 
recently on the situation in Japan through 
A. L. Warnshuis, its secretary. 

Writing to the Christian Century (issue of March 30) 
he points out the noble attitude taken by both Japa- |} 
nese and Chinese Christians, and the duty resting on | 
us not to embarrass them but to strengthen their 
hands. 

He quotes at length from letters of friends in 
Japan which have an even deeper interest because the || 
names of the writers for the moment have to be sup- | 
pressed. 

The facts seem to be these: There never has been || 
more active or skillful war propaganda in any country || 
than in Japan, but in spite of that the peace forces || 
have delayed an open declaration of war for months. || 

The people are told that their soldiers are fight- |} 
ing Chinese bandits, not Chinese soldiers; every mili- |} 
tary funeral is made the occasion for a patriotic || 
demonstration; nothing is published in the papers || 
that the censor does not pass; and nobody hears any- || 
thing about violation of the Kellogg Pact or the in- 
vasion of another land. | 

The papers repeatedly point out what a menace || 
to Japan Manchuria would be in enemy hands, that |} 
Japan has a duty to protect her people and their || 
property in Manchuria, that Western nations always || 
have seized land when they needed it, and the marines ||} 
of the United States in Nicaragua and British soldiers ||} 
in India are cited over and over again. | 

But in spite of all this propaganda, liberals are ||} 
alive and active. The liberal group, while not ex 
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clusively Christian, draws its strength largely from 
that source. 

In one letter are the following sentences: “The 
graduates of our mission schools are the group from 


_ which liberal leaders of to-morrow will come. In 


fact, I see no more definite contribution to peace in 
Japan and the Orient than the strengthening of the 
Christian schools and the Christian churches. It is a 
slow task, but so are most reforms. And while the 
military are still in the saddle, their feverish activity 
shows that they themselves know that their position 
is none too secure. The future is hopeful.” 

Hasty criticism now, as almost always, does more 
harm than good. Often it is so one-sided and unfair 
that it forces liberal Japanese to defend things that 
ordinarily they would condemn. 

A man who had attended three Pan-Pacific 
Institutes told the writer of one of the letters that he 
and his first remarks had made him so 
antagonistic that he had spent the evening defending 
the policy of the military, while he really did not 
believe in it, but that had been the effect of ——’s 
remarks.”’ 

To us three things seem perfectly clear: We should 
uphold our Government and the League of Nations 
in calm, friendly, frank efforts to restrain Japan and 
induce her to fulfill her international obligations. 
We should refrain from hasty, ill-tempered criticism 
and from taking any holier-than-thou attitude. 
And we should back our Christian missionaries to the 
limit in their work to make clear the ideals of the Uni- 
versalist Church, which in essence are the ideals of 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

* * 


DR. JOSLIN HONORED 


R. ELLIOTT P. JOSLIN has been awarded the 
Kober medal for outstanding service in medi- 
cine. Dr. Joslin is the authority on diabetes 

attached to the Deaconess Hospital, Boston. 

Dr. Kober was dean of the Medical School of 
Georgetown University, Washington, D. C., a devout 
Lutheran who served a Catholic institution for years. 

We announced recently the plan of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association to open a camp for 
diabetic children at the Clara Barton Birthplace, Ox- 
ford, Mass., in July. As in the summer work of the 
past, the W. N. M. A. will have associated with it the 
Massachusetts Young People’s Christian Union. 

It is Dr. Joslin who has made the plan possible. 
This summer camp is one link in the chain by which 
he is pulling the race out of the morass of this disease. 

The Boston Herald, in commenting on the award 


| of the Kober medal, said editorially: ‘Through his 


long work at the Deaconess Hospital Dr. Joslin has 
educated thousands of men, women and children to 
regulate their daily life in such a way as to render 
their affliction harmless. Back of this accomplish- 
ment are a skill in organization, an unfailing industry, 
and a personal persuasiveness that has made the cam- 
paign against diabetes almost a religious enterprise.” 

When the women and the young people come to 
us for subscriptions to support their summer work, 
most of us will want to co-operate to the limit of our 
ability. When Dr. Joslin backs an enterprise and 


gives his own time to it, we can have confidence in the 
need that creates it and in the way in which it will be 
carried on. 


BOYCOTT FOR PEACE 
EK do not say that the boycott can never be 
used, or that the nations of the world might 
not unite against a recalcitrant disturber of 
world peace. We call attention simply to the fact 
that boycotts may be used foolishly as well as wisely. 
In our opinion the action of the American Boycott 
Association in circulating a petition asking us to boy- 
cott Japanese exports to the United States—silks, 
crabmeat, decorated china, beans, mink fur, flower 
bulbs—is a foolish act. 
In such a matter nations bring on war by playing 
a lone hand, and individuals in a nation sow the seeds 
of war by signing such petitions. 
We believe that Japan has been wrong in China. 
It looks now as if she realized that it is a serious thing 
for a single nation to buck the public sentiment of the 
world. Already she has taken steps toward peace. 
If we want peace we must squelch this ill-advised, 
ill-timed boycott movement. 
* * 


THE VALUABLE WEEKS OF THE SPRING 


ASTER may be the high tide of the church year, 
but we know of many ministers who preach 
their best sermons and put in their hardest 

work between Easter and the summer-time. 

One reason is that the strain of working up to a 
climax is taken off and instead of plodding they begin 
to fly. 

Another reason is that they and their workers 
alike realize that the time is short to the end of the 
church year, and they try to make every day count. 

And probably the greatest reason of all is that 
they are more free to follow their own bent in preach- 
ing and in work, than at Easter and getting ready for 
Easter. 

Sometimes churches do not recognize the value 
of these weeks. If a pastorate ends at Haster some 
people always think it is just as well to wait until fall 
to start with anew man. A far wiser course is to get 
the man and start him in. In the fall he will be over 
that feeling of newness, he will have plans made, and 
the work can start with a vim. Let us not think that 
Easter practically ends things for the year. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
“Tt is fallacious in the extreme,” writes Morton 
Seott Enslin, “to feel that the only men who experience 
moral sentiments in an age other than our own, are 
the ones that have left written documents behind 
them.” 


Another merger: Lane Seminary of Cincinnati, 
liberal Presbyterian, the Beecher school, with the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary in Chicago, for- 
merly named McCormick. “Two honorable tradi- 
tions united.”’ 


“To us Chinese,” said Timothy T. Lew, ‘“Chris- 
tianity appears to be the most talkative religion.” 
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Cruising Hither and Yon 
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When March Went Out at Idlewild 


Johannes 


i>) HE big Studebaker car of Dr. Etz made the 
1 &s| distance from Harvard Square to Dunstable, 
mM We) Mass., in an hour and a quarter—Etz driv- 
e!} ing, President Wilbur of the Pacific School 
for the Ministry on the front seat and Emmons and I 
holding down the baggage in the roomy tonneau. 

It was what the people in the office, poor hot- 
house plants, called a horrible day. (I will confess 
that I myself sent my laundry up to the Chinaman by 
the janitor, who had on a good slicker.) There was 
sleet in the early morning and driving rainstorms 
followed fast on one another’s heels all day. As the 
day wore on the wind kept coming stronger and 
stronger. It was Easter Monday, March 28, and 
March was the same rampant, roaring lion that he had 
been nearly all the month. This was the day, ap- 
pointed in the constitution, by-laws and traditions, 
for Universalist ministers to assemble at the Idlewild 
Inn, in the open farming country of Dunstable, 
Mass., for three days of rest, recreation, meditation, 
discussion, prayer. 

While three of us drove away from Universalist 
Headquarters, we counted Harvard Square the start- 
ing place of our trip, for there we picked up Dr. Wil- 
bur, who for three months has been occupying the 
charming detached house on Kirkland Street of Prof. 
Francis Greenwood Peabody. There the famous 
“Mornings in the College Chapel” were thought out. 
There many of Dr. Peabody’s longer works have been 
written. Between Kirkland Street, Brattle Street, 
the Square, the Field, the dormitories and the famous 
halls and homes of Harvard, and the town of Dunstable 
upon the New Hampshire line, there is a striking con- 
trast. 

At Cambridge, we had imposing buildings, great 
libraries and laboratories, the new memorial chapel 
taking form, men famous throughout the world for 
their attainments. At Dunstable, the farmhouses 
and barns of a rural population, pine woods, old or- 
chards, rolling fields, the characteristic outcropping 
rocks of New England, the people who have found 
their living on these fields and between these rocks. 
And yet all that there is at Cambridge has come out 
of what there is and has been in the townships like 
Dunstable. Men of the farm and the country village 
made Harvard. The best blood of the country has 
supported it ever since. 

Out along Brattle Street, close to the place where 
the bodies of Murray, Ballou and other Universalist 
fathers are buried, we sped, over parkways and boule- 
vards, past modest suburban homes and _ beautiful 
estates, through hamlet and village, to Lowell. Soon 
we saw that we were running into snow. The big 
road was cleared and the snow was soft so that where 
we struck it we cut through. Rain still was pouring 
upon it. The streets dripped with water. The 
wheels threw slush far and wide. Inside the big car 
there was high discourse and quiet fun. We had 
with us a great authority on church history, especially 


\ Ne 


the history of the liberal churches, on his way to }) 
Europe to pursue his studies for a year on a Guggen- || 
heim fellowship. When he asked if we gentlemen || 


were up on the early history of the Universalist 
Church, Etz moved quicker than I could, being 


nearer and hearing better, and said, “Dr. van Schaick |} 


is.’ So I was the one who had to acknowledge that I 


did not know of the contributions of Ernest Soner, or | 


of William Bidler and some others, to the liberal 
movement. 
Potter and John Murray, and we talked about EI- 
hanan Winchester and William Ellery Channing, 


then about changing theologies, and finally about our || 
own thought of God. We were in Lowell before we | 


knew it. Curving then along the Merrimac River we 
reached Tyngsboro. Up and off the main road to the 


north, we turned westward, through deeper and deeper | 
snow and heavier and heavier rain, until a little after | 
five we drove up to the inn where we have had so | 


many happy days. 


Blair of Nashua was there to act as Mine Host | 
for Cate, the secretary, with a card index of rooms | 
President Wilbur was soon | 
established in my old room, looking out for miles over |} 
snow-covered fields to snow-covered hills in the west |} 
and the south. Etz and I chose the overflow house |} 
up the road rather than to double up—and we chose || 
Each had a large room in a farmhouse, with | 
electric lights, central heating, auxiliary stoves, big | 
My room was the one used by | 


and men in his pocket. 


well. 


windows, far views. 
the student pastor from Boston University when he 
is up for the week ends. In it besides the usual furni- 


ture of a bedroom was a good-sized writing table | 


covered with a neat blue blotter, with Bible, com- 
mentaries and other helps. 
and from the top of the beautiful old mahogany dresser 


the works of Knudson, Moffatt, Fosdick, McConnell, || 
Robertson, Stidger, Markham, Emily Dickinson and || 


others looked down on me. 


But one can not get the flavor of this room if he |} 
does not remember that the wind was roaring in the || 
trees outside with a most thunderous sound, and that | 
my room had a little wood stove, of an old-fashioned || 
parlor type, in which a cheery fire was burning. Prob- || 
ably we did not need this fire for the body, but we did |] 


need it for the soul. What peace, what a sense of 


security, what comfort, I had before my own fire off || 


in the country on this stormy night! 


I confess this comfort with something of relue- ||| 
tance when I think of the unemployed. One of our ||} 
own ministers who wrote rebuking us all for taking a|| 
rest in the country just now when folks are suffering, ||} 


was so extreme about it that I felt justified. 


Before Etz and I came to our own private in- || 


dividual farmhouse, we attended the opening meet- 


ing, Lobdell of Attleboro presiding. Wilbur gave us||| 
his paper on “Prayer and Worship, Their Meaning |} 


and Value.” Picture, those of you who are far off, a 


comfortable inn parlor, a home-like place, where sat ||| 


But Emmons told the story of Thomas | 


He had left his books, | 
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these men, all in our ministry: Lobdell, Stevens, 
Fogelsong, Gus Leining, Kapp, Raspe, B. B. Gibbs, 
Vallentyne of Portland, Rose of Lynn, Lewis, Mark- 
ley, Shook, Etz, Emmons, van Schaick, Blair, Nichols, 


_ with Cate coming late from the Lions’ Club dinner at 


Nashua, bringing Griswold Williams, whose train 
landed him at Nashua Junction, just outside the city. 
Others in attendance at the subsequent sessions were 
Coons, who brought Stafford, Farnsworth and Ayer 
of Manchester, who drove down for one night, and 
Townsend and Chatterton, the speakers at the last 
session—twenty-seven in all. 

They appreciated the calm, clear, restrained, but 
forceful vindication of prayer and worship by the 
Eastern man whose ministry has been almost entirely 
on the Pacific Coast, and who for the last quarter of 
a century has been at the task of preparing men for 
the liberal ministry. Before beginning his paper, 
he paid a noble extempore tribute to Professor Fenn, 
whose place he was taking and whose sudden death 
was a loss to all the Free Churches. 

When morning came, the sun came too—a pale 
sun at first, shining through the last of the storm 
clouds. Must I confess it? Nay, I boast of it. I got 
up before five to have the pleasure of breaking up 
shingles, kindling my fire and getting my breakfast 
out of a thermos bottle, which the Idlewild Inn had 
furnished, and the zed biscuits from my suitcase. 
The crows were searching silently through the or- 
chard, the little song sparrow flew across the road, a 
starling looked in my window from a branch of the 
elm, but no one else was up. But what hours they 
were—when one could see the morning come across the 
white on the snow fields, lighting up the gray of the 
bare trees and the dark green of the distant pines 
and hemlocks. The fellowship of most of the waking 
hours was sweeter far because of the solitude of the 


— early hours. 


We wandered all over the universe Tuesday 
morning discussing Prayer, Worship and God. As 
Etz said afterward, ““Too many of us were so concen- 
trated on our own technique for reaching God that 
we did not realize that the other man was finding Him 
just as well by using a different technique.”’ And 
then he added: ‘“‘We all know by experience that there 
is a Great Reality and that it strengthens us when we 
let it, and that is about all we do know about it.”’ 

I was struck by the sincere conviction of one 
highly intelligent man that the great need of the 
Universalist Church is for our best minds to get to- 
gether and formulate a new statement of belief that 
will go to men’s minds with the precision and power of 
a rifle bullet to the mark—a view that I did not al- 
together share. 

Through the initiative of the Rev. Gustave Lein- 
ing, Mr. Harold Davis, a Unitarian layman of Nashua, 
was invited over to talk about “A Plan to Relieve 
Unemployment’’—a special session at five p. m. being 
held to hear him. Here is a young industrial en- 
gineer, an efficiency expert, who does not believe in 
lying down under calamity and waiting for something 
to happen. Just as “Committees of Correspond- 
ence” in the days of the American Revolution effected 
a union between thirteen widely separated colonies, 
new committees of correspondence are starting to 
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cross the continent without waiting for Congress to 
act, and great economists like Thomas Nixon Carver 
say that the plan is sound. 

Another special session put in dealt with “Wor- 
ship,’ and the men had a profitable hour with the 
Rey. L. Griswold Williams, who was fine in spirit and 
clear in utterance. 

The Rev. Russell Henry Stafford, D. D., of the 
Old South Church, Boston, never scored a greater 
triumph in his career than he did Tuesday night by a 
brilliant talk lasting an hour and a quarter on “‘The 
Minister and His Books.” It put into every man 
present a desire to make more of his own individual 
talents. 

The debate on the Stafford address Wednesday 
morning was fast and furious—all agreeing that it 
had been a delightful and stimulating evening, but all 
not agreeing as to whether the Universalist Church 
has ministers of the Stafford caliber. The flat dec- 
laration that we do not have a ministry adequately 
trained brought the warm response that we are get- 
ting as brilliant a group of young ministers as any 
denomination. 

For the third and last night, the fellowship turned 
from ‘Prayer and Worship” and from “Great Books 
as Comrades” to ‘Methods of Pastoral Work,” 
Harry Townsend of Westbrook, Me., holding up the 
rule of friendship as the rule of success, and Frank 
Chatterton of Portsmouth, N. H., speaking on “A 
Program for Every Age Group in the Church.” 

That Townsend’s rule works he has proved by a 
great pastorate of twenty-eight years. That Chat- 
terton’s plan works he has proved by new vigorous 
life in an old church which had been closed. 

At the business session on Wednesday Lobdell 
was re-elected president, Cate vice-president, and 
Blair of Nashua, the minister nearest to Dunstable, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The men discussed the invitation of Dr. Cornish 
to use the “Retreat Inc.’”’ near Putnam, Conn., a 
beautiful place opened by the Unitarians for all such 
gatherings, and agreed to go down for a special ses- 
sion some time, without leaving the Idlewild Inn or 
substituting anything for the regular session the week 
after Easter. It was felt that Dunstable is central 
for all New England, that it is a remarkably beautiful 
section of the country, that five successful sessions 
have been held there, that already beautiful tradi- 
tions are growing up, and that the Inn people have an 
ideal attitude toward guests. Said one man, “We 
have perfect freedom here and perfect care.”’ 

There was some pitching of horseshoes on the 
south side of a hedge where the sun had struck in, but 
the snow interfered with the usual games. There were 
many tramps, all on the highway except for one on the 
crust by those who got out early on Wednesday. 
I got into the pine woods once, walking in the snow, 
escorted by a flock of chickadees which worked all 
around me whichever way I turned. Fully fifty 
robins met me as I came back. Poor things! A late 
March blizzard is hard on the early birds. One dis- 
patch spoke of “thousands of birds killed by the 
blizzard in western Massachusetts,” an exaggeration 
I sincerely hope. 

From my windows I had a far view and a com- 
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fortable front seat for a glorious sunrise all three 
mornings. 

Lobdell drove me to Lowell, nine miles away, for 
the 7.20 train on Thursday morning, which brought me 
back to my office a little after eight. 

p I missed the final session, when Townsend and 
Chatterton answered questions. 

As to the utility of such gatherings, I have only 

to say that I saw men half worn out by the Lenten 


Short Sermons by Universalist Ministers 


XIV. Reality of Spiritual Values * 
Otto S. Raspe 


Not... . in the wisdom of men, but in the power 
of God.—1 Cor. 2:5. 


Ss) HESE words of Paul have little affinity to the 
feo] thinking of men in our modern civilization. 

Power characterizes the age in which we live, 

ea but its manifestation is material rather than 
spiritual. Natural philosophy and its kindred sciences 
have demonstrated the dynamic power of matter. 
Electricity has been harnessed to light our houses, 
run our engines, perform the mechanical work here- 
tofore resting on the shoulders of countless thousands. 
It has come to be an indispensable factor in the 
modern world of industry and life. Great rivers 
rushing to the ccean contribute their energy when ar- 
rested in their onrush by the science of men, when 
transformed into electric power by mechanical con- 
trivances, transmitted by cable, stored and used in 
great centers of activity thousands of miles away, bear 
witness to the dynamic phenomena of inanimate 
matter, mastered and controlled by the ingenuity of 
man. Light and heat are the radiation or vibration 
of innumerable ether waves; sound is the vibration 
of air currents—the most general and fundamental 
phenomena of motion. Potential energy is stored in 
every ray of sunlight; heat and steam are invested with 
capacity for work; sound vibrations hampered in ex- 
pansion are devastating in their force. Every atom 
of the natural world is latent with energy. Avail- 
able power, current, voltage, is generated by the ma- 
terial systems in motion; potential capacity for power 
is resident in every particle of matter. The subtle- 
ties of nature are gradually being understood and 
mastered by mankind. The hidden mysteries are 
being solved, and, with the wrestling of man to conquer 
her heart, nature is more and more revealing the truth, 
of her life and law. With the truth comes mechanical 
freedom and power. So great are the administra- 
tions of nature as a working, conserving and life pro- 
tecting power. 

Man who invented the machine is in a great 
measure possessed by its power. The natural sciences 
have contributed their quota in making man material- 
istic in his attitudes. We marvel at the majestic 
wisdom of man in tapping the inexhaustible power of 
nature, turning it into channels of usefulness and life. 


*Sermon preached at Cambridge, Mass., Jan. 8, 1932, and 
at the reccgnition service ot the Rev. Arthur A. Blair at Nashua, 
N. H., Feb. 7, 1982. 
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season and Easter Sunday, who after twenty-four | 
hours showed new life. They were away from their || 
parishes three and one half days. At least six went || 
back during the sessions for funerals. They learned | 
something, they ironed out differences and became |. 
better friends, and they had a happy time. 

Though they said little about it, it is not unlikely || 
that they went home with more faith i in God and their | 
fellow men. i 


To worship the work of man’s hands is a thinking in ||| 
terms of materiality. There is a reality of the unseen | 
spiritual values. Behind material power there is] 
Cosmic Power. Beyond and underneath and through | 
all nature is the wisdom of God. There is no conflict | 
between the findings of science and the postulates of | 
religion. The laws of the natural world are the im- | 
mutable statutes of Supreme Intelligence. A ma- 
terialistic science is but the beginning of wisdom. || 
The revolving planet, the surging comet, the moving’ 
avalanche, the rushing river, the growing plant, were} 
created, given potential and actual energy, by a Primal 
Cause with which we must come face to face before } 
we can master a science of life that shall include in its} 
universe the thought of God to which man in all his} 
strivings is heir. The power of nature is an emana-; 
tion of the power of God. The sublime workings off] 
the material cosmos, its inexorable laws, its illimit-4) 
able power, its usefulness in the life and comfort of) 
men, are but one hemisphere of the world in which wes 
live and move and have our being. The universe} 
of life is both physical and psychic. We are sur- 
rounded by spiritual forces, subject to immutable 
laws, charged with illimitable power, life giving, con+} 
serving and protecting in their mastery and use. Inj 
our civilization we dare not be unmindful of th 1 
reality of the unseen spiritual values. It isin our prov: 
ince to harness these electro-psychic forces, as surely 
as we harness the electricity from the skies; it is in oun) 
province to direct our thought-waves to perform the 
energizing, healing, conserving properties inherent in| 
thought-power, as surely as we direct the waves o 
heat, light or sound to perform their natural offices| 
for our comfort and life. When the soul unfolds and 
develops into the vibration and the currents that con | 
stitute soul wisdom—which is the light of the wisdo ‘ 
of God—then shall we have directed the power of Godi|. 
into our hearts for present use. So intimately are we. 
related to the all absorbing life of God. Our soul§| 
are veritable dynamos which must be charged and ret]. 
charged with the electric life of the Supreme Sourct| 
of all life and power. 

The nations of the earth are in the midst of co 
flict, confusion and social chaos. There is a spiritual 
depression resulting from our utter materiality. Thilil 
is a pagan civilization. When the turbulent flood 
or the high voltage electric fluid, runs riot our life il} 
in imminent danger. Our social life has run amucl|| 
because we have failed to bring the teeming life of thi 


ee 
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spirit of man into its proper channel. We suffer when 
we fail to direct the spiritual life that fills the uni- 
verse into our individual and social consciousness. 
Our high civilization has put its trust in the wisdom of 
~ men, in pounds and dollars and marks, reparations 
and war debts, stocks, bonds and mortgages, ma- 
chinery, commerce, tariffs, armaments, and _ blindly 
hopes that God will do the rest. The river will never 
grind our grain until the power is brought to play 
upon the wheels of our machinery. God will never 
perfect human life, our social order, until society 
couples up its life with God. There are spiritual 
assets, unseen spiritual power, which alone can save 
us from utter destruction. The nations must learn 
to co-operate with each other and with our mutual 
God. There is but one God and one brotherhood of 
man. 

It is high time that mankind takes into consid- 
eration the reality of unseen spiritual values. Here is 
power unto salvation. Within the soul of man is the 
. potential power that creates happiness, conserves 
health, animates the lives of men to live in harmony 
with pure motives, exalts thoughts, brings bene- 
- dictions of peace, promptings to love. When once 
man begins to think aright, to direct his desires in due 


bound with all mankind, and to search within for the 


power of God, then will he catch a vision of what God 
meant the souls of men to be; then will he recognize 
that over and above all his sciences and philosophies, 
over all the hidden and revealed mysteries of nature, 
is God, Omnipotent, Universal, Divine. 

Man is a slave of circumstance. Our present 
world situation is the backwash of the World War. 


_ Apparently the conflict accomplished little lasting 


good. War is a direct violation of Divine Law. 
Its dynamic power is destruction. Biologically it is 


A Visit 
Clifford 


<3qjOR a long time I have wished to visit Korea, 
7! and see Mr. Jio and his work in Taikyu, 
and in February the opportunity came. I 
Zk planned to leave on Sunday, Feb. 7, and on 
Saturday night we held a family conclave and decided 
that Ruth should go with me. So after church and 
a hurried dinner we started out. 

We stopped to call on Mr. Kawabata and the 
mother of one of our Shizuoka church boys in Oka- 
yama, and stayed one night with missionary friends 
on an island in the Inland Sea. 

At Shimonoseki we got on the night boat, and 
were just settling ourselves for the passage when the 
- boy made the cheerful announcement that because of 
the high seas the boat would not leave until 10.30 
a.m. the next day. We stayed on the boat, but the 
day crossing was anything but pleasant. The whole 
day, to say nothing of most of our breakfast, was 
wasted entirely. It is an eight-hour voyage, but it 
seemed much longer. 

This delay changed our schedule somewhat, giv- 
ing us a night train ride to Keijo (Seoul), and only 
one full day of sight-seeing there. Nomura San, a 
former member of our Shizuoka church and Bible 


futile. Economic waste is the burden resting upon 
the shoulders of future generations. The law of 
brotherhood, international friendship, good will, 
alone make for that power which will insure stability 
and permanent peace. Men, I say, are the slaves of 
circumstances in our social order. Everywhere the 
hand of the strong is crushing the weak: sons of men 
caged up in the darkness of the mines without the 
touch of human brotherhood from those who control 
the mines; little children in factories; one per cent 
controlling thirty-three per cent of the wealth of the 
land; over-production while men starve for food in a 
land of plenty. The time must come when society 
will recognize that all life is sacred. There are 
spiritual values that can not condone war, violate or 
crush a human being. It is the carnal desires that 
lead men to rob, kill, lie, exploit the innocent and 
plunge nations into war. Salvation comes by the 
power of God to change the human heart, to bring it 
to the consciousness that godliness gives power, and 
the power of God is greater than all power. 


“The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour: 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 


Salvation comes by the power of God to assist 
man to overcome selfishness, lust of materal ad- 
vantage, to subdue the human will with its carnal 
propensities. It is possible for the individual and the 
nation to grow in appreciation of the reality of 
spiritual unseen values. We must be either masters 
or slaves. Our power is in God; our power is in our- 
selves; our power is in the truth that we can tap the 
Source of all good to civilize, moralize and spiritualize 
the nations of the world. 


to Korea 


R. Stetson 


class, met us and showed us more places in one day 
than we had any idea we could have time for. He 
took us through the market street, where the country 
people bring their loads of produce piled on pronged 
sticks on their backs, and sell their eggs wrapped in 
straw like sticks of wood, ten eggs to a stick, also 
their heaps of powered red peppers—all their food is 
red hot with pepper. And we saw the old farmers in 
angry dispute over prices, though we did not see what 
is reported to be a common sight there, pulling each 
other’s top-knots. 

He took us to the new Japanese shrine on the old 
Korean sacred mountain, where the view of the whole 
city is marvelous. He took us through Korean streets 
like narrow paths between thatch-roofed houses no 
higher at the eaves than my shoulder, which he said 
were inns where the market people stayed. He 
took us through the main Korean street, where we 
saw the famous brass stores, and the shops selling the 
Korean tables and chests. We saw the famous bell, 
that used to ring curfew at nine p. m., when the men 
must be off the street, so that the women, who never 
went out during the day, could go about for a short 
time. We saw the beautiful marble pagoda with the 
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carvings of the life of Buddha, and heard the legend 
about it. We saw other streets, the Japanese streets, 
where only Japanese things are sold. For, although 
there are many Japanese in Korea now, so that every- 
where the two races live side by side, yet they do not 
live together. 

We saw the beautiful new buildings of the Jap- 
anese Government, and behind them the old palaces, 
with their distinctive Korean architecture, curved 
ridges, turned-up eaves, and small running and 
crouching figures along the ridges, to keep the devils 
away. But these old buildings are now falling into 
disrepair, and little is being done to preserve them. 
The magnificent old gateway that formerly stood at 
the entrance to the grounds was moved to make room 
for the new government buildings, and placed off at 
one side. The square pond surrounding the old 
banqueting hall has been spanned by a perfectly 
ordinary bridge, and is used for skating by the stu- 
dents. The stone-paved courtyard of the Audience 
Hall, with its stone posts marking the limits of ap- 
proach of the retainers of various ranks, is now over- 
grown with weeds. The Court of Justice, in another 
part of the city, is in a half-demolished condition. 
The two museums are filled with pottery and other 
relics taken from the tomb of the kings of former ages. 

We were fortunate in being in Keijo on a holiday, 
and just after their old calendar New Year’s Day 
(Feb. 7). For we could see the white clothes of the 
Korean working classes in all their New Year white- 
ness, and we could see the gay holiday garments of 
grown-ups and children. Accustomed as we were to 
the kimono made of muchly figured and many-colored 
cloth, we opened our eyes in surprise at the solid 
colors in Korea. And such colors! Trousers baggy 
as a Dutchman’s and tied with bright cords at the 
ankle, made of blue or pink or purple, and brocaded 
silk jackets of yellow or pink or red, made even the boys 
look like bright flowers. A particularly bright flame 
pink, and much yellow, seemed to be the favorite 
colors for girls, too. Even grown men wore lavender 
trousers tied with purple, and rich golden brown silk 
vests, and long padded coats. The women had queer 
little bonnets, some of them fur lined, and in all places 
except Keijo most women wore a silk wrap like a 
cape over their heads and veiling their faces, except 
their eyes. We saw only a comparatively few tall 
hats in Keijo, but in all smaller places they are still 
worn commonly. 

We rested for a short time in Nomura San’s cosy 
home, and then Mr. and Mrs. Nomura took dinner 
with us at the Chosen Hotel. It is a beautiful place, 
and has in the garden a perfect example of the old 
Korean architecture, the so-called “Temple of Heay- 
en,” a five-storied pagoda. After our strenuous 
day we did not seek any evening entertainment, but 
were glad to get settled to rest in our comfortable 
room. 

The next morning Mr. and Mrs. Nomura came 
to the station to say good-by as we left for Taikyu. 
Mr. Jio and several of his church members were 
waiting for us there, and took us to the church at once. 
We were made comfortable in the Japanese room, 
and treated to a real Korean feast. Since I am fond 
of peppery dishes, I enjoyed even the very fiery 
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‘“‘kimchie,”’ which is a part of every meal. Mr. and 
Mrs. Jio live just across the courtyard from the 
church, and Mrs. Jio and one of the church women 
prepared all our meals themselves. It was true hos- 
pitality, for the Korean houses of the smaller type | 
have no kitchens, and it is very hard for the housewife | 
to prepare the many different dishes required. We | 
certainly appreciated all that these good ladies did | 
for us. | 
A welcome meeting that night gave us a chance | 
to meet many of the church people, and most of the | 
time for the next three days was spent in meetings or 
in preparation for meetings. I spoke in English, and 
Mr. Jio interpreted. But in private conversation || 
with the people I could use Japanese, which all the 
younger men and some of the women know, since it is | 
taught now in the schools. i} 
The Taikyu church has about eighty members, 
and there is a splendid spirit of real earnestness and 
consecration. The members are all working for the 
spread of Christianity and the growth of their church. | 
There has been some opposition to our liberal work on || 
the part of the orthodox workers in the city, but one | 
of the Presbyterian missionaries there told me that | 
Mr. Jio was a good worker and a natural leader. | 
What I saw of his work bears out his opinion. | 
We visited the village church at Wulchum. Here | 
I spoke to a congregation of about a hundred crowded | 
into a very small room. They said with pride, ‘“The | 
church is small, but it is our own.’ We were given ||| 
another feast there, also. i} 
Mr. Yi, co-pastor with Mr. Jio, and Mrs. Shin, | 
the Bible woman, and several others, went with us on | 
this trip. One of them was Mr. Jin, a fine young man 
who is taking the commands of Jesus literally, and 
trying to conduct his business—tailoring—as Jesus. 
would do. All his family and his apprentices are} 
regular attendants at the church, and now he is think- | 
ing of giving his entire business to the church and|| 
foregoing all profit or private gain for himself. 
Our stay with these people, and especially several | 
earnest talks with Mr. Jio, were a real inspiration to) 
me, and sent me back home resolved to work harder} 
than ever for the Kingdom of Love. These people | 
are working earnestly for that object. They are) 
living in circumstances that make hate easy and love} 
hard, but they are trying to make the gospel of love 
a living force in their lives. And I am glad that we 
can have some part with them in bringing this gospelll 
into the lives of many. | 
These days in Taikyu, so filled with meetings, 
might have been rather tiresome for Ruth, thoughi} 
she made friends with many of the Sunday school] 
teachers and others. 


But she was invited for one day) 
and night with two little girls who were on the samell . 
boat with us when we returned to Japan two years. 
ago,-and their parents made her stay very pleasant. | 

We left Taikyu early Tuesday morning, andj) 
traveled straight home without stop. The boat triui 
was more quiet than on the way over, but we lay) 
in our berths nearly all day. A night ride on the fast} 
express, and the next forenoon through increasingly} 
familiar territory, brought us home on Wednesday 
afternoon, tired of travel, but ready to start eagerly 
upon the daily routine. 
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Let There Be Light---the Merger 


E. J. Unruh 


ps5) HE Leader has been challenged to bring to the 

1] attention of the entire Universalist denomi- 
nation all the facts involved in the merging 
of two religious bodies. I, for one, am will- 
ing to state my position unequivocally and assume 
whatever consequences follow. I have little hesitancy 
in admitting that there are a multiplicity of problems 
involved of which I have no knowledge. This is, 
however, precisely the reason for setting forth my 
analysis of the case with the hope that others will 
further the cause. Perhaps, by the time we officially 
face the critical moment of either rejecting or accept- 
ing the proposal, we shall have brought before our 
eyes a review of all the major and minor problems 
confronting us and our Unitarian friends. So let it 
be that we may know the truth and give it an oppor- 
tunity to make us free. 

Since the time the question of organic denomina- 
tional unity came to my attention there has been 
growing a conviction in my mind that such an enter- 
prise is the very counterpart of marriage. This yields 
the conclusion that the relationship of the denomina- 
tion to the new enterprise is precisely the same as that 
of the individual to the new union in marriage. The 
dissenting opinion will, of course, be that this is not 
true, because in marriage the two people retain their 
individuality and in a denominational merger the 
former individuality is destroyed. This contention 
is erroneous. A diligent scrutiny of the circumstances 
surrounding both cases will not bear out the objector’s 
assumption. The loss of individuality in a denomina- 
tional merger is no greater than that in marriage, or 
perhaps not as great, if there is any. 

According to my thesis, the objector to organic 
union of two denominations, to be consistent in his 
reasoning, must denounce the practicability of mar- 
riage. Why? Well, for no other reason than that 
the fundamental principles involved are the same in 
either case. The experience of the human race points 
in the direction that marriage is not only very prac- 
tical but that it is actually playing an important part 
in assuring the well-being and survival of mankind. 
Of course we will accept the obligation of supporting 
the above convictions. 

Let us first consider the outstanding facts con- 
cerning the two young people who are anticipating 
marriage. In perfect accord with the very nature of 
life we find in the young woman as well as in the young 
man the paramount ambition of well-being and sur- 
vival. Each of them has secured a certain amount 
of training and mental culture to facilitate the accept- 
ance of those responsibilities that fall upon each in- 
dividual because of their common membership in the 
human race. There are, perhaps, slight differences in 
the general outlook on life and the point of view in 
the matter of methods. Even this difference does not 
preclude the assumption that their primary objectives 
andgmotives in life are not essentially the same. 
While, certainly, both have their habits and attitudes, 
some alike and others vastly different, they do not 
indicate failure in accomplishing a reasonable degree 


of well-being and survival, nor do they prove their 
incompatibility. They even have their individual 
physical and financial resources, and the plans for 
and methods by which these shall be disbursed to 
yield the greatest success in achieving life’s paramount 
objective. 

More than the important factors already men- 
tioned, these two young people have their particular 
ancestry, traditions, names and reputations. There 
are extensive family relations and a host of personal 
and casual friends. There are social cleavages, 
naturally, and also political persuasions. Then, too, 
we must not omit the mention of their individual per- 
sonality and character. 

Since we are aware of some fundamental like- 
nesses, differences and perhaps indifferences, we cer- 
tainly will not conclude that the consummation of 
marriage is impractical. Let us assume that marriage 
has taken plaees Which of the two has been com- 
pelled to give up the ambition of gaining the fullest 
measure of well-being and survival in life? Or, who 
of the two has been obliged to condescend from a 
former estimate of his or her personal worth? Ob- 
viously, the answer to either question is, none. 

Assuming that both of these young people had 
secured some education, marriage does not oblige 
one or the other to discard whatever mental culture 
or physical training has been acquired. Instead, and 
it is purposely so, marriage relations are materially 
enhanced by such personal achievements. It may 
be true that their social technique is at variance at 
some points, a blending or modification of which the 
new relationship might demand, but certainly none 
of the highest cultural values need suffer as long as the 
highest degree of well-being and survival is the 
primary objective of each. 

It is true that when a young man and woman 
wed they must discontinue the rigid pursuance of 
highly individualistic motives, but these must be 
eventually modified anyway, for two reasons: first, 
when a young person grows into maturity, whether 
single or married, the burdens of the race gradually be- 
gin to fall upon the shoulders, and, secondly, highly 
individualistic motives are an unhealthy influence 
upon character. This indicates that life is actually 
enriched for both by the union. Yes, in terms of 
the ultimate, the whole race is the recipient of this 
wholesome experience. 

Are we in error when we say that financially 
the two, through marriage, are losing? Of course not. 
If they were both employed before marriage and now 
one (she) has relinquished her office, there is, to be 
sure, the loss of one salary. But money has no in- 
trinsic moral value. There is just as intense discon- 
tent among the moneyed people as there is among the 
poor laboring class. On the other hand, the new 
relationship which has necessitated the loss of one 
salary may actually have, as is true in thousands of 
cases, added spiritual wealth in the form of a healthy 
comradeship. The moral values which the sacrifice 
of one salary made available far overshadow the super- 
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ficial conveniences it purchased in former days. 

Even when considering the question of their most 
distinctly individualistic possessions—their names, 
ancestry and family traditions—we are compelled to 
acknowledge that no loss need be incurred. We 
assume, of course, that the union does not involve an 
unreasonable situation, e. g., the marriage of a girl 
from a highly cultured family to a young man from a 
family of inherent criminal tendencies. As long as the 
reputations of both families are reasonably healthy, 
the union of name, traditions and ancestry will 
rather enrich both than impoverish either. The 
wife need not give her maiden name up. She may 
add the name of her husband for social, commercial 
and legal identification. Joining the two names as is 
being done frequently, for mutual use, perpetuates 
completely the ancestry and traditions of both families. 
Serious difficulty in this regard is seldom encountered. 
The implication of this illustration should not lose 
potency when applied to the matter of denominational 
mergers. 

These illustrations suffice, it seems to me, in 
showing that the marriage of two young people, unless 
they come from unreasonably extreme sources, adds 
to and enriches the experiences of both and assists 
each in a fuller possession of the “abundant life.” 
Neither the man nor the woman need lose his or her 
character, intellectual faculties and achievements, or 
personality. They, if being mated reasonably well, 
will complement each other. United they may 
succeed more fully in achieving their common and 
even personal ambitions. Their personal differences 
in character and point of view may actually enhance 
their individual ability to comprehend the meaning 
of life, their mission and the methods and principles 
yielding its achievement. 

Now let us apply these principles to show that 
my thesis is valid; namely, that denominational mer- 
gers and marriages are based, fundamentally, upon 
the same laws, and that if the parties involved are 
not of reasonably extreme sources they will complement 
rather than impoverish each other. We are, of 
course, all aware of the fact that we refer to the merg- 
ing of the Universalists and Unitarians. We have 
at our disposal the long and splendid history of the 
efforts and achievements of both denominations. 
While a scientific estimate such as one might make of 
the compatibility of two metals is not possible of the 
two young people anticipating marriage, we are able 
to collect definite evidences indicating the character, 
ambition, objective, methods, point of view, etc., of 
two denominations, even if it is true that they are 
composed of human beings. So my contention is 
that an organic union of the two religious bodies may 
be consummated on the basis of a fuller understanding 
of each other than in the case of marriage. 

Most pertinent of all questions, probably, is the 
one of our ambition and mission as a denomination. 
Of necessity we must be brief here, and that means 
that we may only in a very general way answer that 
question. The primary mission of our denomination 
is the promotion of the well-being, fuller self-realization 
and survival of the people. That proposition de- 
mands the assumption, and rightly so, that every- 
thing we, possess is to serve that end: statement of 
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faith, theology, policies, methods, attitudes, ete. 
We have no right to insist upon the acceptance by an 
intelligent person of our point of view or methods, 
nor have we a right to deny the validity of other 
points or methods in pursuance of this primary ob- 
jective. Any dogmatic position is defeated by the 
inevitable changes in point of view and methods 
which follow subsequently. To be more explicit, 
we were made conscious at the Buffalo Convention of 
the fact that the present statement of the Univer- 
salist Principles of Faith is not adequate any longer. 
Our immediate mission is freeing human personality 
from the shackles of ignorance, superstition, and 
maladjustments in our social, civic, economic and 
moral life. The best method of combating, for in- 
stance, communism in this. country is to inform the 
people of its principles, methods and the consequences. 
The people will inevitably reject it. Similarly, I 
believe that our business is to inform the people of 
the exact circumstances which are responsible for un- 
happiness, and to show them what methods and 
powers are available for gaining greater happiness, 
well-being and survival. The fact that two people 
with materially different conceptions of God can 
maintain their loyalty to the same denomination 
leads me to believe that when both have the well- 
being and survival of the race at heart they can main-_ } 
tain the same denominational relationship whether || 
they be theist or humanist. We must not overlook | 
the fact that a fair sprinkling of humanists is the 
common possession of both denominations in ques- 
tion. Since it is quite apparent that fundamentally 
the objectives of the Universalists and Unitarians are 
the same, there would be incurred no great loss to | 
either, if any. | 

Let us suppose some one raises the question of ] 
the achievements of each denomination; can there be | 
any loss bya merger? How could there be? Can you 
take away from a man his experience of God, or of a 
magnificent sunset? If so, certainly then that ex- 
perience is not a sufficiently potent force in his life 
to warrant maintaining it at the expense of future 
possibilities. Here are two liberal denominations. |} 
They have more in common than either has with any || 
other denomination in the country. If one should 
have a more advanced point of view and interpreta- || 
tion of truth, would a merger not facilitate the sharing. || 
of anything advanced for the benefit of all? Cer- || 
tainly, the possessor of the advanced view could not 
lose it by sharing it with others. Each denomina- 
tion has certain methods, and at the same time is 
ambitious to spread good will and well-being through 
those methods. Now, if one of the denominations 
does not have the best methods would not the possessor || 
of the better methods achieve its primary objectives |] 
sooner by sharing its discovery with the other? To 
me it seems impossible that there could be a material ||} 
loss in this particular. | 

History indicates that the human race owes its 
progress chiefly to the co-operative spirit. Two || 
primitives were more able to stand off the enemy || 
than one. They were more successful in providing ||| 
food and shelter collectively than individually. In || 
the case of the marriage of two young people we find. ||| 
that the efforts of the two unitedly can accomplish || 
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more than individually. It does seem quite logical, 
then, that the collective efforts of two religious bodies, 
so similar in principle and methods, would yield a 
greater influence than individually. The organic 
union of the two certainly is no cause for the abate- 
ment of the enthusiasm of any constituent clergy or 
layman for his task. Why should it? There is now 
no competition between the two bodies. There is no 
cause for competition. Furthermore, a merger can 


not diminish the opportunities for service to man- 


kind now lying before us. 

The assumption of fundamental differences and 
indifferences, to me seems rather ambiguous. There 
are no two people exactly alike, all being different, 
yet examples abound of monumental achievements of 
individuals, and even of groups, in the face of vast 
differences in point of view, methods and ability. 
Difference in point of view, methods and even ob- 
jectives in science has served as an incentive to greater 
achievement. The same is true in industry and 
commerce. Certainly, if that is true where financial 
and intellectual gain is the primary objective, it may 
be true where spiritual well-being of the race is in- 
volved. It should be, at least. Whatever differ- 
ences may exist, may they not be blended together so 
as to have a complementary influence upon each other, 
thereby enriching both? Should there be some in- 
escapable differences in principle, there certainly 
could be profitable compromises in methods of ad- 
ministration. This would be nothing else than co- 
operation. 

My observations satisfy me that there are no 
fundamental differences in the constituency of either 
body socially or morally. Differences economically 
and civically, if there are any—and I fail to find 
any save possibly in certain localities—should not 
jeopardize such altruistic organizations in their efforts 
to promote the general well-being and survival of the 
people. The economic and intellectual elite to-day 
are more or less unchurched throughout the land. 
Any prevalence of prejudice on this basis will no less 
than seriously jeopardize the work of either body, but 
will actually destroy the moral integrity of both. 

Of no little consequence is the problem of the 
name, traditions and a certain amount of prestige and 
loyalty attached to both communions. This will be 
a common problem of the adherents of both de- 
nominations. However, it does seem that some satis- 
factory arrangement could be made should a merger 
actually be effected, especially in view of the multi- 
plicity of wholesome features which are common 
property of both constituencies. There are, of course, 
a number of ways to solve this problem. There is 
personally known to almost all of us at least one family 
with a compound name, for example Smith-Mathews, 
Vance-Irving, etc. While a compound name would 
be more satisfactory to more people with whom it is a 
really vital matter than the retention of one or the 
other, I have a strong feeling that an entirely new one 
would be more strategic as well as satisfying, generally. 
Some names have more publicity value than others, 
and this factor should be considered. Such names 
as “The United Liberal Church,” “The American 
Liberal Religious Society,” “The American Liberal 
Church,” would easily convey the dignity and altruis- 
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tic spirit of the new organization, as well as bring it in 
a new and forceful way to the attention of the Amer- 
ican public. I havea strong conviction that a drastic 
shake-up and reorganization of both of these liberal 
communions will result in a material gain of con- 
fidence and following of the now liberal unchurched 
public. 

As for our individual denominational enterprises, 
there is no reason why any worthy cause should suffer 
since, no doubt, a union would strengthen the sponsor- 
ing forces. There may even result a greater efficiency 
in the operation and administration of these enter- 
prises, domestic or foreign. Weare at the present not 
competing in any domestic or foreign missionary 
enterprise, so the question of abandonment need not 
stand in the way of a merger. 

Of course, having merged, there would be no 
need for two organizational journals. One journal 
with, perhaps, a few pages added could easily cover 
the field, and we now have two. I have complete 
confidence that whatever staff of each organization is 
carried over through the merger will be amply re- 
specting of each other’s rights. Certainly the eco- 
nomic saving resulting from the reduction of equip- 
ment now required to produce both journals, would 
be welcomed by the people. 

A consolidation of headquarters offices and forces 
would yield efficiency and a material saving finan- 
cially. There need be no drastic reduction in ad- 
ministrative, supervisory and field personnel, because 
we have too few now and, furthermore, there would be 
possible a general intensification of activities under 
closer supervision. All this may be made available 
with even less money than is required to maintain two 
headquarters offices. 

The problem of financing a church in the future, 
as it occurs to me, will be a more serious one than it 
has been during the past two decades. I have a 
definite feeling well supported by economic statis- 
tical data that the income of our church people during 
the next quarter of a century will be materially less 
than what it has been for a while. Churches will be 
obliged to supply their people religious services at a 
smaller cost to them than before. In order to main- 
tain a ministry of intellectual and moral integrity, 
worthy of furnishing leadership to great masses of 
people, the church will be compelled to guarantee 
better remuneration and old age security. In these 
two counts it now fails very materially. Trained and 
educated leadership will find increasingly more just 
compensation in other professional, industrial and 
commercial pursuits than before, and the church can 
not afford to try satisfying itself with anything less 
than the best available leadership. 

Infinite care is required. Profound deliberation 
must precede every move. Nothing must be with- 
held from the people. Enlightened laymen are 
anxious to unite. The ministry, of course, furnishes 
the leadership especially in familiarizing the con- 
stituency with the existing facts, but my belief is the 
momentum should and will come from the laity. 
Now, if others will do their duty as I have so feebly 
succeeded in doing, there should follow shortly a 
crystallization of the opinion and a consummation of 
the merger or a definite decision to remain single. 
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The Crisis for the Churches 


@=—JOR a generation following the American Revolution the 
5 churches of New England, and of other sections as well, 
6 


NI 3) lost members, attendants, and support, until not a few 
ZN} earnest churchmen believed they were doomed to de- 
struction. Similar losses followed the Civil War and the World 
War. 

Recent social upheavals and still more recent economic dis- 
tress have brought another crisis that would be equally grave 
except for the fact that we have far greater resources with which 
to meet it. 

Every church is facing it. The Methodists, with millions 
of members, face millions in deficits. 

The Episcopal Church, with its great wealth, has called upon 
its clergy to give a part of their salaries to save its missions, and 
in Massachusetts alone Episcopal clergymen have given more 
than thirty thousand dollars to this special missionary offering. 

Of course the Universalist Church shares the common lot. 
We can not just go on. There are only two alternatives. We 
must cut and slash appropriations to such an extent that we shall 
cripple our work and jeopardize our whole future as a church, or 
we must raise more money, and do zt now. It is a choice between 
a cowardly retreat and an heroic advance. 

This choice does not lie with denominational officials. They 
can work only with what is provided for them. It does not lie 
primarily with the ministers, even though they make the most 
generous and heroic self-sacrifice. The final decision rests with 
you and you and you, Universalist men and women everywhere. 

The Trustees of the General Convention, acting under the 
instructions of the Buffalo Session, have voted appropriations of 
$23,600 for Church Extension and Religious Education work 
here at home. 

The International Church Extension Board has planned for 
the budget of $14,900 adopted at Buffalo for Church Extension 
outside our country. Dr. and Mrs. Cary are going out in faith 
to renew their labors. 

The money for this work must be raised. In obeying the 
mandate of the Buffalo Convention our Trustees have shown 
that they have faith in our people. 

WE must vindicate that faith NOW. 
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Superb Sons and Daughters of God 


C. Ellwood Nash 


CAN still experience the flush and afflation that 
flooded my being when I first caught Walt 
Whitman’s vision of full-orbed American 
m=) manhood and womanhood: “A Hundred Mil- 

lions of Superb Persons. . . . When breeds of the 

most Perfect Mothers denote America!” 

America! with him that plenary, that cosmic 
word! And, Americans measuring up to it! Not 
merely ‘‘free,”’ not merely prosperous and at peace; 
certainly not a “herd,” although “‘the rest part a way 
for superb persons and contribute to them.” But 
“athletic,’’ masterful, adventurous, noble, self-reliant, 
endlessly pioneering, and withal “tremulous, impres- 
sional,” tough but tender, a race of stalwart, com- 
petent, crusaders. I could see that all this is logical 
and normal, if America would but “follow the 
gleam.” 

It seems to me that a similar vision—only much 
finer and loftier—of the starry heights to which man- 
kind is appointed, would be the most dynamic and 
practical dayspring which could dawn on our world. 
If anything could arrest the downward plunge toward 
degeneracy, if anything could cleanse the sordid, taw- 
dry impulses now rampant, it would be a flashing 
across the sky of the true and only pathway to ‘man’s 
immortal dream.” 

Pause a moment. Whitman was not prefiguring, 
I take it, some grand finale in far futurity. Rather, 
his idea was that any citizen who becomes America- 
conscious must forthwith expand, straighten up, feel 
something of the splendor of his heritage, and so 
slough off meanness, squalor, servility, and stand 
erect as nature’s nobleman. 

So I, too, am thinking of the transforming power 
of sonship-consciousness, not “mere” manhood (if 
there is any such abortion), but God’s-manhood, as- 
signing to every one of us a “place in the sun,” a 
glorious vocation, an ineffable destiny. To conceive 
ourselves greatly, not in false arrogance, but in true self- 
measurement, is to breathe in cosmic rays, is to have 
the creative faith. 

Not that this discovery of Self advances one by a 
single leap to full stature of Superb Sonship. Usually 
it will be just a new birth, an opening of blind eyes to 
life’s values and possibilities. But the embryo is a 
promise, a becoming. Nor will Superb Persons ma- 
ture into the same pattern. There will be as many 
varieties of manliness as there are possible permutations 
of the component elements—talents, tastes, tempera- 
ments, yes, and shaping circumstances; but in every 
type that little mainspring of personality, of urge, self- 
activity, initiative, that will preclude both stagnation 
and mere imitation, that will assure forward-facing, 
bounds, leaping, exploring, but withal adjustment, 
unity, solidarity of the total body of humanity—in 
short, free movement of the individual together with 
orderly march of the multitude. 

Such would be the natural behavior of self- 
conscious sons of God. Why do we not see it realized, 
or at least envisaged? Partly because in glorifying 
the Divine Fatherhood we have wandered or floated off 
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into sentimentalism, and let the human pole of the 
great equation grow cold. Partly because we have 
fostered drab and cloistered ideas of manhood and 
womanhood, deriving these from what we choose to 
eall “the spirit of Jesus.” 

I read many books, many sermons, many dis- 
sertations, some fiction, omnivorously but quest- 
ingly, and nowhere do I catch the auroral glow, the 
vision ‘‘on which every god doth seem to set his seal, 
to give the world assurance of a man.” Especially do 
I feel the absence of it within the circle of so-called 
Christian ideals. There the gamut ranges from saints 
(or even angels) and devotees to Dorcases and Good 
Samaritans—all excellent, but all single-track. I do 
not deny that such characters are “superb” in their 
way, but it is a narrow way, and it does not see life 
steadily and whole. In its excess I could not eall it 
healthy, but rather a sort of obsession or monomania. 
Above everything else superb persons of the type that 
can be universal, must be healthy and balanced. And 
these a vivid sense of Sonship to God will always tend 
to create. 

Robust and capacious thinkers are nauseated, not 
allured, by the preaching which fondles the soft and 
saccharine goody-good, lavishes pet names and hangs ~ 
encomiums upon them. In our effort to be gracious 
and encouraging, we give the impression that we are 
very easily satisfied, that insipidity is salt enough, 
“God bless it!” If we do recognize amplitude, quali- 
ty, artistry, power, masterfulness, it is as an aside, a 
fringe to “religion,” not as biologically budding and 
fruiting from it. The “tall men, sun crowned,” we re- 
gard not so much as sample Christians, as a sort of 
brahminic caste, born to the peaks, which we common 
plodders can only gash at from afar. For the average 
Christian it suffices if he has what is called ‘‘the mind 
of Christ,”” meaning a meek, guidable spirit of good 
will and trust. And this is what divine sonship 
means, and is taught to mean, to the vast majority of 
“disciples.” 

Now, my protest is that this is at best a mini- 
mum, not a maximum, conception, a sine qua non not 
ane plus ultra, a suaviter on modo without any for- 
titer in re. It is not plenary, it is not inspirational, 
but rather an “opiate,” a bare respectability. I be- 
lieve God wants great sons and daughters, not merely a 
family of amiable mediocrities—because He is God, 
and will have the best; because He has made man cap- 
able of grandeur; because, as the “culmination” of 
evolution, man has only just been born into his true 
world; because, man is a son of a god, or, much more, 
a Son of God, and it is his nature, his life, to stand 
superbly forth in princely selfhood. 

But will not the run of men, trained, bullied, to 
lowliness, be rather frightened than inspired by being 
summoned to heirship of a divine lineage? Or will 
they not think you are mocking them? Without a 
doubt here is a demand for highest art and richest 
unction. Let no one sound that summons who is not 
convinced of its validity. Make sure of your own 
faith, know its grounds, and feel its urge. Do not 
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look for miracles of transformation; it will not be easy 
to waken the prince from his stupor. But as he really 
7s a prince, as he has ears to hear however dulled and 
unused, he can be aroused—and his kingdom works 
for him. 

Let us think of Superb Persons. Let us think of 
the God principle in human beings. Let us think of 
the seeds of possibility in man, with a range of im- 
mortality for their development. Let us consider 
seers, heroes, pioneers, martyrs. Let us gloat upon 
the wonder-men of history and glory in their kinship. 
Let us call humanity to its feet rather than its knees. 
Let us talk of worth, health, strength. Let us try 
to make men realize that “the government is on their 
shoulders,” that they are sky-born and sky-bound. 
Let us call the Lazarus of true selfhood to “come 
forth,” and let us loose him and let him go. 

But common people, ‘plain folks,’’ we may hear, 
can not rise to such heights. Who says this? Who 


knows it? Life is long, and the acorn is the promise 
and potency of the oak. The great ones are only 
humans, somewhat matured. But it is not eminence 
nor fame I am exalting. Men may be “superb” in 
humble stations, in the ranks as well as under epaulets. 
A recent writer says that Cabrillo, discoverer of our 
west coast, whom he deems a peer of Columbus, had 
only a pick-up crew of roustabouts, wharf-rats, all- 
around scalawags, but these men under inspiration 
of the magnificent adventure became knights and 
paladins, every one of them meriting a memorial! 
If we will stop petting and babying the respectables 
and stir them to the. luminous possibilities of life, the 
life we are now living as veritable children of the 
veritable God who framed and operates the universe— 
no one can foretell “what we shall be,’”’ but we shall 
surely “be like Him,” seeing Him as He is, and hear- 
ing Him say, This is my Son, my Beloved, in whom I 
am well pleased. 


The Charity of Spring 


F. C. Hoggarth 


“Thou rerewest the face of the earth.” 
Cad MONG the Greeks,” says Miss Jane Harrison, 
mM i “the seasons... . were called Charities 
or Graces, because, in the words of the 
a Collect, they were ‘givers of all Grace,’ that 
‘is of all increase, physical and spiritual.’ 

Primitive man was never quite sure of the con- 
stancies of nature. He knew nothing of the assur- 
ances that science has given us. We know that be- 
yond the sunset there is a sunrise. We know that if 
winter comes, spring will not be far behind. Science 
has instructed us in the ordered regularities of nature. 

To primitive man there was no such deliverance 
from fear. Even yet, in some parts of China medicine 
men go out before sunrise with noise-making imple- 
ments, to frighten away the dragon of darkness, un- 
certain lest apart from their magical and noisy efforts 
he might overstay his welcome. 

Spring festivals have often originated in similar 
fears concerning winter. Many an ancient bit of 
ritual is to be explained by man’s fear lest Persephone 
should not return. He sought to throw back the 
gates of the underworld for her. His spring festivals 
were an attempt to drive forth the spirit of winter and 
to induce the return of spring, to revive the fields 
and ensure a harvest. 

Our assurance of these constancies of nature 
should lead to deeper wonder than to indifference. 
Spring should still have its festival. There should 
be some lifting up of heart f r this sweet charity. 

Spring speaks in many accents. She has many 
versions. In Siberia she leaps full grown out of the 
lap of winter. Across the wastes of the nine months 
Siberian winter, the south wind blows and all is 
ehanged. With sounds as of thunder great rivers 
thick in ice break up—a hundred miles a day. Sud- 
denly the migrant bird clans return, the silent winter 
woods leap into song and flowers invade the valleys. 

In those north lands spring and summer haste, 
as though they knew the fewness of their days. ‘In 
six weeks,” says a traveler in Labrador, “I have seen 


eges laid, the birds hatched and their first moult 
gone through; their association into flocks begun and 
preparations for departure made.” Everything leaps 
rather than grows into life. Spring and summer crowd 
the work of months into weeks and share between 
them two or three months of crowded glorious life. 

This swift transition from mid-winter to mid- 
summer, this sudden overwhelming rush of birds and 
flowers, is a great contrast to spring’s more leisured 
coming in other places. Yet a leisured spring seems 
amore excellent way. Long springs and long autumns 
comparable to morning and evening twilight, are a 
precious gift. Where night falls without warning and 
summer comes without preparation, the days and the 
seasons have lost a priceless boon. There is, for ex- 
ample, the delight of the seasonal succession of flowers 
and the seasonal arrival of birds. The woods quietly 
glide from one reign to another. There are no leaps, 
but rather leisured sequences that enable us more 
thoroughly to observe and to enjoy. It is possible to: 
explore the nooks and crannies of nature’s life when 
seasons are unhurried. 

The more leisured coming of spring is not without 
its trials for the spirit. It is often a long discipline 
making demands on patience and hope. There are 
setbacks and postponements, and what has already 
been given is sometimes withdrawn again. There are. 
late frosts, incursions of winter that lay low a myriad 
life forms. Spring is not one unbroken advance and 
triumph. Like the path of the planets, the path of 
spring is not constant. There is “retrograding’’ on 
earth as in the heavens—backslidings on the course 
already taken. On some days hope lives a precarious. | 
life, buffeted, half frozen, uncertain of the future. “I || 
suppose,’’ wrote one, after a disappointing March,. |i} 
in which hailstorms and cold had been frequent, “that 
every day is a step farther from winter, even if it isn’t 
a step nearer summer.” 

Our springs have days of that kind. We are led 
to the borders of a land of promise, only to be thrust. 
back again into the wilderness. 
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That sort of spring may be taken as a reading of 
life. For in life also some great and good thing seems 
nigh at hand and is suddenly found to be farther off 
than we thought. 

We look forward and are disappointed. The road 
is longer than we dreamed, yet the goal is won in the 
end. Postponement and defeat are not final. Through 
struggle and conflict is life crowned. 

Not all the gates and bars of winter can finally 
hold the resurgent life of spring. Sooner or later 
everywhere life proves mightier than death. By its 
very gradualness, its so evident conflicts and wrest- 
lings, its setbacks and its retreats, our spring can 
speak comfortably to our souls. 

The irresistible pressure of growth is not the least 
of spring’s wonders. The growth of a seed in its 
crevice will often shatter the rock. Plants will often 
thrust their way through the hardest and most un- 
kindly surface. Sometimes they are to be seen push- 
ing their way through a macadamized road, and we 
have heard of a sunflower forcing its way through an 
asphalt pavement: “‘the folded and compressed leaves 
of the plant, like a man’s fist, had pushed against the 
hard but flexible concrete until it bulged up and split 
and let the irresistible plant through.’”’ Such are the 
energies of life that begin to move in spring, carrying 
all before them and making all things new. 

The old gnarled tree, that looks so dead, begins to 
show the authentic signs of life. The desolate place 
is renewed. Where the waste seemed irretrievable, 
spring sends her gentle harbingers, inspires a bird to 
sing and grass and flowers to grow. Spring is God’s 
answer to our fears. Spring is nature’s Easter, a pure 
joy, a radiant hope. Her sign manual is on every 
bough, in every bud, in the tiniest, earliest flower. 
Nor is she far to seek. Not far from our doors is this 
miracle of renewal to be found. 

It is sometimes said that the recurrence of na- 
ture happenings blinds us to the wonder and lessens 
our appreciations. “If the stars should appear one 
night in a thousand years,” said Emerson, “how men 
would believe, and preserve for many generations 
the remembrance of the City of God which had been 
shown.” 

But as those ways of beauty shine night by night, 
many ignore them. By the myriad lights of a city’s 
street are they blotted out, and few seem to miss them. 
It may be that if spring came once in fifty years, there 
would be wider appreciation. Only a half blind spirit 
needs infrequency to open the eye of wonder. Yet, 
knowing the peril, we need to cultivate the habit. of 
turning with infinite expectation to these recurring 
mercies of life. Spring should never return without 
leaving the spirit richer in manifold ways. That the 
miracle happens every year enhances rather than 
lessens the wonder. ta 

Spring should be a thrill and an intoxication. It 
should lift us out of our dull and matter of fact ways. 
It should make us want to shout or sing. It ought to 
quicken the pulse and make us feel how beautiful it 
is to be alive. Life should have new zest in spring. 
There should be a resurrection of faith and of hope. 
Dulness and gloom should lift from our spirit, as a 
morning mist beneath the sun. Spring should be a 
time of renewal within as well as without. To go out 
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on a spring morning with the trees all in early leaf, 
and with songs on every hand, should graciously re- 
store the soul. 

Such a day may have lovely possibilities, it may 
be full of light and healing and dedication. It was on 
a May morning in the woods, that Henry Ward Beecher 
as a youth found his life touched to finer issues. 

Spring should stir all manner of gracious moods. 
Heine felt he must lay hands of prayer upon the tender 
growing things in spring and ask God’s blessing and 
protection upon their delicate and beautiful forms. 
The season may well stir within us the spirit of tender- 
ness, so that we desire to be protectors of the earth’s 
beauty. Spring may also stir the desire so often felt 
by Richard Jefferies to share the abounding vitality 
and overflowing joy of the life of nature. The love- 
liness of the season may call forth a prayer that our 
response to the Creative Spirit may be as real and as 
transforming as that of tree and flower. 

Spring should also stir deep moods of gratitude. 
All things, it has been said, look better when regarded 
as gifts. “‘There is no way in which a man ean earn 
a star or deserve a sunset.” Spring is a gift, a Divine 
gratuity for which thanks should be given. 

And where winter has been long and severe, 
gratitude becomes an inspired song of praise. Wintry 
disciplines put edge on our appreciations and spring’s 
coming is all the more precious, joyous and full of 
wonder. 

Gratefully and wonderingly should we echo the 
Psalmist’s word, “Thou sendest forth Thy Spirit, 
and they are created, Thou renewest the face of the 


earth.” 
* * * 


MIXED MARRIAGES 


The problem of “mixed marriages,” especially of the marriage 
of Protestants and Roman Catholics, is treated as a question of 
serious importance by the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America in a study made public March 28. The report 
was made by its Committee on Marriage and the Home, as a 
result of several months’ study, and was approved at the March 
meeting of the Administrative Committee of the Council. 

The report was originally drafted prior to the decree from 
the Vatican on the same subject on February 5. The Vatican 
decree requires that the children of marriages between Catholics 
and non-Catholics must be reared in the Catholic faith under pain 
of annulment of the marriage, refusal of participation in church 
activities, denial of a church funeral and, in extreme cases, public 
excommunication. 

The Federal Council of Churches refrains from making any 
attack upon the Roman Catholic Church, but in good temper 
takes issue with its position on mixed marriages, on the ground 
that it is intolerable. The Council’s conclusions, which are put 
forth, not as regulations, but as suggestions to church members 
for their consideration, deal both with intermarriage of members 
of different Protestant groups and also of Protestants and Roman 
Catholics. These conclusions are embodied in a series of four 
recommendations as follows: 

“1. Where the persons contemplating marriage are mem- 
bers of different communions nearly related in doctrine or polity, 
they may well be advised by their respective pastors to settle the 
question before marriage by agreeing to attend together one or 
other of their churches, or even a third church, and to bring up 
their children in it. 

“2. Where only one of the persons is a member of a church 
of the Protestant group and the religious differences are profound, 
such persons should be advised to consider the situation with 
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great seriousness, in all its aspects, and to reach an agreement 
before marriage. 

“3. Where intolerable conditions are imposed by either 
church in which membership is held, persons contemplating a 
mixed marriage should be advised not to enter it. The Com- 
mittee on Marriage and the Home protests earnestly against the 
requirement by any church that the children of mixed marriages 
should be pledged to that church. 

“4, Where conferences in the churches interested in the 
questions arising from mixed marriages can be arranged, such 
conferences should be welcomed with a view to safeguarding the 
sanctity of marriage and the spiritual welfare of the home.” 

These conclusions are based upon a review of “‘the historical 
background,” which narrates the practise with regard to mar- 
riages between members of different Christian communions at 
different periods, and also an analysis of ‘‘the present situation.” 
In examining the present situation, the Committee on Marriage 
and the Home takes the ground that religion is such a “basic 
interest in human life” that ‘differences in religion, if these are 
fundamental, may strain a marriage to the point of breaking.” 
Strong emphasis is also laid upon the avoidance of any “eccles- 
iastical interference’? which would force upon either partner to a 
marriage any rigid ecclesiastical requirement which is contrary 
to his own religious convictions. On this subject the report says: 

“Tt is evident that the problem of mixed marriages is not 
simple, and that it is not susceptible of easy solution. Religion 
is a basic interest in human life, and differences in religion, if these 
are fundamental, may strain a marriage to the point of breaking, 
especially where they are aggravated by ecclesiastical interfer- 
ence. No religious body which confesses itself Christian can 
tolerate the imposition upon one of its own members of the re- 
quirements of another religious body by which the religious 
scruples of that member are aroused, or action repugnant to 
reason and conscience is forced upon him by an authority which 
he does not acknowledge. For example, if one of the partners 
to a mixed marriage submits to the dictation of such an authority 
and promises that his children will be brought up in a faith which 
he does not share, reason and conscience are offended, the seeds 
of future discord are sowed at the very outset of married life, and 
the prospect of true marriage, with conjunction of mind and soul, 
becomes remote. Or if either partner enters upon the union as 
a propagandist, determined through the intimacies of marriage 
to subvert the religious faith of the other, disaster is imminent. 

“Statistics bearing upon the matter are not adequate, but 
there is reason to suppose that marriages of this sort are highly 
unstable; furthermore, that in very many cases they lead either 
to the departure of both partners from the practises of religion 
or at least to the abandonment of any attempt on their part to 
provide for the religious education of their children. 

“It is possible for mixed marriages to be successful. Where 
the differences of religious faith are not fundamental, and where 
each of the married persons respects the viewpoint of the other, 
such differences may conceivably augment mutual love and for- 
bearance. Even when the differences are fundamental they are 
not necessarily insuperable, always provided that there is still 
mutual love and forbearance, that no attempt is made on the part 
of either to subvert the faith of the other, and that they deter- 
mine to bring up their children in such articles of the Christian 
faith as they hold in common. This, however, requires inde- 
pendence, strength of character and rare wisdom and patience, 
and unless these prerequisites are present, the strains of at- 
tempted adjustments will be found to be too severe for any good 
and happy solution of their common problem. So great is the 
importance of religious unity in the home that some pastors ad- 
vise at the time of the wedding that the two agree upon one 
church or the other, or upon a third church.” 

The chairman of the Federal Council’s Committee on 
Marriage and the Home, by which the report was prepared, is 
Dr. Howerd Chandler Robbins, formerly dean of the Episcopal 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York, now professor of 
Pastoral Theology in the General Theological Seminary, New 
York. Included in the membership of the committee are promi- 
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nent clergymen of various Protestant communions, and, in ad- 
dition, several well-known laymen and women. The lay mem- 
bers include: Hon. George W. Wickersham, former Attorney 
General of the United States; Mrs. Robert E. Speer, president 
of the National Board of the Y. W. C. A.; Mrs. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr.; Prof. Ernest R. Groves, of the University of North 
Carolina; and Prof. Alva W. Taylor of the School of Religion of 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
* 


* * 


RECALLED! 


(Lack of funds made it necessary to recall some twenty 
Methodist missionary families in 1931; about twenty more must 
be recalled from service in 1932 unless new money is found.— 
News Item.) 

“Recalled!” 
And leave to wolves of fear young sheep that seek the Way? 
Give back to witchcraft her who bare ason to-day? 
Bestill the school-lad’s study? End his smile, his play? 


“Recalled!” 
Does not the Christ-heart still respond to other’s need? 
And Go and Give and Serve remain the Christian creed? 
Or speaks the East a truth, “Your love’s consumed by greed?” 


“Recalled!” 
Forbid, O Lord, that I hide Thee from Sarjee’s face, 
Or close to Wang the gates of learning, health and grace, 
Make me, if need, Thy path of sacrifice retrace! 
W. W. Reid in the Christian Advocate. 


* * * 


CHURCHES MOBILIZED TO RELIEVE THE 
UNEMPLOYED 


The representative of the President’s Organization for Un- 
employment Relief was addressing a group of church leaders. 
“The President’s plan,” he said, “is to stimulate and help all 
local communities to care for their own unemployed. We must 
do it immediately. In that task we especially need the co-opera- 
tion of the churches; in any great humanitarian effort we have to 
look to them. But they are divided into so many denomina- 
tions—I don’t know how to reach them.”’ 

“That’s easy,’’ replied the official of one of the great Pres- 
byterian boards, “‘go to the Federal Council of Churches; it can 
readily get into touch with all the denominations in your behalf 
and send a message on short notice to every local pastor in the 
country.” 

“Good,’”’ said the President’s representative. ‘Now, tell 
me how I can get the co-operation of the editors of all the de- 
nominational papers.” 

“Go to the Federal Council again,’ replied a Methodist 
editor, “it sustains relationships with them all through the Edi- 
torial Council of the Religious Press.’’ 

The following day a list of 100,000 Protestant pastors was 
available and soon the appeal from the President’s Committee 
was in the mails; the names of all the editors were in the hands of 
the President’s Committee for personal follow-up. 

“Tf the Federal Council never did anything else but serve 
as a great center of service for the churches in such emergencies,” 
one churchman was heard to remark, “it would have proved it- 
self an absolutely indispensable agency. If there were no Federal 
Council, we’d have to begin to create one to-morrow.” 

* * * 


A THREADBARE EXCUSE 


An alarming increase of crime by boys between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-one and of indictable offenses by boys under 
sixteen has been reported from London. The trouble is ascribed 
to a growing feature of national life—the unwillingness of people 
to accept discipline. Unwillingness to accept hard work, and 
the lure of easy money are other factors. Had it been America 
instead of England, the wets would have explained it all in one 
word—prohibition. It is their great standing excuse for all evil, 
but it has grown threadbare long ago.— New Outlook, 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


STOP WORK IN JAPAN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

You say “Shall we stop work in Japan?”’ I say yes. I have 
always thought the taking over of that work was a grave mistake 
of our officials. 

A foreign mission is all right, but there must be a large, 
wealthy church back of it. Our church is weak. We are not 
taking care of our work at home and we are losing. 

Seventeen thousand dollars sent to Japan last year (lately 
$900 given to Dr. Cary to buy a farm in Korea), and only a few 
thousand more used in the whole United States! No wonder 
Mrs. Canfield has to clean out a dirty hall before they can have 
Sunday services. Other missions are probably in the same con- 
dition in regard to their needs. 

It is time for our people to wake up and take care of their 
own. 

Jel. bf IB. 

Columbus, Ohio. 


* * 


CONTINUE WORK IN JAPAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Personally I should regard any weakening of support and a 
refusal to allow the Carys to return as a shameful confession of 
bankruptcy of vision and faith and loyalty. The fact that Japan 
is temporarily in the grip of a reactionary military party and is 
forfeiting the good opinion of the civilized world is an argument 
for doing more rather than less. What is our Japan enterprise, 
any way? Isita Christmas gift for a good boy, to be withdrawn 
from a naughty boy, or is it an attempt to help meet a spiritual 
need? Ifitis the latter, the greater the need the more abundant 
and whole-hearted should be the friendly service. 

We oweit to our co-workers in Japan, American and Japanese, 
to take no backward step. What sort of fair-weather Chris- 
tians would they regard us as being if we deliberately scuttle 
the ship in a storm? We should deserve and receive their ever- 
lasting contempt. 

We owe it to ourselves and our faith to rally about this prac- 
tical expression of sympathy with the best life in Japan. Japan 
needs the discriminating sympathy, not the undiscriminating 
scorn, of the Christian sentiment of America. Grant that she 
has taken a wrong method of settling the difficulties arising from 
having a nation in chronic chaos and banditry at her doors. 
The people in Japan are confused, but the liberal elements are 
not dead. Nothing would more dishearten them than the dis- 
position of the people of America whose backing they crave to 
“tar all Japan with one brush.’ Of course many of our people 
will do that. But that is all the more reason why our ministers 
and leaders and church officials should set themselves against 
it. The business of leaders is to lead, not cater to the preju- 
dices and fears of those who lack vision and courage. 

Of course I realize the problem. But it seems to me it 
presents one of the most momentous challenges in our history, 
and the way we meet it will show what stuff we are made of. 
I suggest that the General Convention officials sound a trumpet 
call. Get the Leader to call for a crusade for idealism and 
against pusillanimous surrender. Enlist our ministers in a 
determination to make the support of Cary and his associates 
a decisive objective. 

Recently Bishop Sherrill of Massachusetts, when the Epis- 
copal Church was facing the threatened curtailment of mission- 
ary enterprises at this time when the ministry of the Christian 
religion is needed more than ever, appealed to the clergy of his 
diocese to make a sacrificial offering from their too-often scanty 
means to enable the church to go on. The response was 1m- 
mediate and electric. Beyond the money gift was the far 
greater contribution of the display of faith by the spiritual lead- 
ers of the people. 


We are not asking such a financial sacrifice. But have we 


not a right to expect at least a whole-hearted championship of 
our faith in a crisis on the part of its ordained exponents? 

The place for the church’s banner is where it is challenged. 
Japan is at the moment the outstanding valley of decision be- 
tween two types of civilization. Our church is there. Shall it 
retreat when all for which it stands is imperiled? That is the 
whole issue before us. To state it ought to be to answer it. 

Frederic W. Perkins. 

Washington, D.C. 


* * 


ENDOWING SUBSCRIPTIONS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your appeal in the Leader for funds for the endowment of 
our much loved paper for those unable to pay for it touches my 
heart and I wish I could respond to the call. JI think you may 
remember the short talk we had in Herkimer last summer at 
State Convention on endowing subscriptions. Isn’t it a good 
time to make note that we endow them in our younger days and 
so provide for the time when we may not be so well provided 
for and the paper grows more precious every year? 

I wonder why families with children do not endow subscrip- 
tions that they may grow up under its influence. Especially 
where new homes are started. Can you think of any better 
influence? Can you think of any better insurance for comfort 
in old age? 

IdaC. Keller Woolver. 

Richfield Springs, N. Y. 


* x 


SANCTITY OF THE PLEDGED WORD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

President Lowell of Harvard in a radio address Wednesday 
night, Feb. 17, came out strongly in favor of the United States 
joining with the League of Nation Powers in an economic boy- 
cott of Japan to check her aggression in China—if and when the 
League decides to act against Japan under Article XVI. He 
concluded his address by saying, ‘““Not only the progress of this 
war, but also the future attitude of the world about war, may 
well depend upon our decision.” 

If Article XVI of the Covenant provided that each member 
nation should undertake an economic boycott against a League 
nation which had become a war aggressor, that would be one 
thing. But the Article further provides that the League nations 
also prevent all intercourse with the aggressor by the people of 
any other state, whether a member of the League or not. As 
Senator Borah, chairman of our Senatorial Foreign Relations 
Committee, said recently, to act under Article XVI as it stands 
means war. 

Japan should be punished in some way, not simply for at- 
tacking China but for becoming an aggressor after having solemn- 
ly pledged her allegiance to three of the most important peace 
treaties ever negotiated. The League is under obligation to act, 
but the I eague Council has sidestepped the issue, which has com- 
pelled China to demand, as she has the right to do, that the 
situation in Shanghai and Manchuria be considered in an ex- 
traordinary full assembly of the League. If the League members 
shrink from acting under Article XVI that article should be 
changed so the League can function more efficiently than it has 
so far in the Sino-Japanese difficulty. 

The future attitude of the world toward war depends not 
so much upon what the world powers do to Japan for attacking 
China, as upon the attitude of the League members toward 
disarmament. The future of world peace depends on the 
attitude of the leading nations of the world toward their pledged 
word. 

When the Versailles treaty was signed each nation gave its 
word to reduce its own armament and work toward reduction of 
armaments. The disarming of Germany under the Treaty of 
Versailles was not undertaken as an act by itself because Europe 
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was afraid of the German military, but as a first step toward a 
general disarmament by all nations signing the treaty. 

How lightly the nations regard their pledged word is shown 
by a glance at the armies of Central Europe. Germany was 
disarmed, her forts demolished, cannon, machine guns, tanks, 
military planes, all destroyed. To-day she is practically de- 
fenseless while sheis surrounded by nations which are more heavily 
armed than in 1913 and equipped with the latest in military 
equipment. 

Is it any wonder there is political unrest in Germany? Is 
it an impertinence for Germany to demand, as she has just done, 
either that her neighbors be required to live up to their pledged 
word as regards armament, or that Germany be released from 
her obligations to continue defenseless? 

Byron A. Mead. 

Winthrop, Me. 

* * 


CHAPMAN OPENING UP CHURCHES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

J arrived in Atlanta on Jan. 25. This will be my headquarters 
for some time at least. 

Since my arrival I have filled a number of appointments in 
Georgia, Florida and Alabama. 
I opened up our church at Pine Park for services on the second 
Sunday in February. It had been the sleeping place of tramps. 
Had a profitable service there and will return as soon as possible. 

I goto Hamburg, Fla., for the second Sunday in this month. 
‘The latter part of March will be devoted to work in Kentucky. 
and most of April will be spent in South Carolina. 


I have no board to back me, and offerings at my services are — 


exceedingly small. The people have little cash. But I shall go 
on with the good work, and I do not believe my friends will allow 
me to suffer overmuch. I have faith that there will be a way. 
Of all times this is surely the time to ‘‘carry on.” 

I started the Georgia mission in 1898—thirty-nine years ago. 
A panic was on and the time was most trying. But I continued 
in the field, and we built churches. The work prospered in the 
state. 

We shall not quit in the year 1932, unless we are hindered by 
sickness. There is never a time to abandon a work like ours— 
much less the present. Our people certainly need us now, and 
we do not propose to be guilty of desertion. 

Thomas Chapman. 

Atlanta, Ga. 


*°% 


FROM A LIVE MAN WHO LIVES SOMEWHERE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I take the time and space to tell you of perhaps my most 
interesting experience out here. The first of this year, that is, 
last September, I was invited to join a club here made up of a 
small group, about fifteen or twenty, of the younger ministers in 
our city. The members represent Lutheran, Baptist, Methodist, 
Disciples, Episcopal, Presbyterian, and Congregational churches, 
besides myself as a Universalist. We have discussed every con- 
ceivable subject. The point that has impressed me so emphati- 
cally is that in practically every paper the reader has openly and 
avowedly disclaimed any positive interest in the doctrines for 
which his particular church stands. A Baptist says that he 
positively does not believe, is not interested in, the doctrines 
which he feels constrained to embody in his Easter sermon. A 
Presbyterian says that he has not the slightest interest, sees no 
value, in preaching the idea of God assumed by conventional 
Presbyterian theology. A Congregationalist says that he feels 
like a hypocrite standing in his pulpit Sunday after Sunday and 
not feeling free to speak the truth as he sees it. J walk out of a 
meeting with two men, a Presbyterian and a Methodist, and the 
former says to the latter: ‘“What possible excuse can there be for 
our two churches standing here right across the street from each 
other?”’ 

I wish I could convey to you the mental turmoil in which 
these men seem to find themselves. A Congregationalist tells 
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me frankly that if jobs were not so scarce at the present time he 
would not last three months in his pres nt pulpit. Aside from 
the question of honesty involved, this seems indeed a healthy 
turmoil which can rot help but lead to better things. In most 
cases, however, these men can not be accused of outright dis- 
honesty. They are sincerely perplexed and troubled. Their 
thought has simply carried them far ahead of their congrega- 
tions, and they do not know whether to break loose or to be 

patient and move their churches along with them slowly. The 

result is, I am afraid, except on social issues, a preaching that is 

adulterated and harmless, hardly adequate for a day that calls 

for a positive reconstruction of religious thinking. At any rate, 

judging from the viewpoints of these younger ministers, it. 
hardly seems possible that some sort of reorganization of things 

is in the offing. It all makes me very glad to belong to a church 

in which the minister is expected to be honest. 

A. 


* x 


WANTS MORE YOUNG IDEALISTS LIKE MR. LOTHROP 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just finished reading ‘‘Utopia—a Forgotten Land’ 
by Rev. Donald Guy Lothrop in the March 26 issue of the 
Christian Leader. It is a masterful sermon and one which I hope 
is read by a large number of our people. It makes us think; 
some of us need to be aroused from our apathy. 

Mr. Lothrop has indicted our way of life. He also indicts 
the church and our denomination (Universalist) along with the 
rest. 

There will be those who will be quick to resent this, but, 
after all, isn’t Mr. Lothrop perhaps stating much truth? 

Belief is held in some quarters that the pioneering work of 
the Universalist Church is over, and that the other denomina- 
tions have come to accept our beliefs, so there is no further need of 
our church as a separate entity. 

Well, here is our opportunity to reply to any such statement. 

Never was the time any more propitious and the need more 
urgent than right now, for pioneering and leadership in bringing 
in the real Kingdom of God here on earth. 

What a chance for Universalists! I wish we had more 
ministers like Mr. Lothrop. 

The churches have lost contact with lots of our people, and 
why not? When we really mean what we say about wanting the 
kingdom established here on earth, we will take a stand against 
those insidious wrongs that exist. 

When we do this we will attract worshipers, and unless the 
church does take such a stand it will go down and should. 

All power to Mr. Lothrop, and may we have a whole lot 
more young idealists like him. 

A Universalist Layman. 


* * 


WANTS TO BE PUT ON A PAR WITH CRIMINALS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Luther Ballou wants an expression of opinion from the 
readers of the reaction department about his proposal that the 
Federal Government guarantee to every person in the United 
States the bare necessities of life, food, clothing, shelter and 
medical attention, in return for labor from those physically fit, I 
am for it 100 per cent. It would certainly eliminate a lot of 
charitable racketeering. 

I will point out the fact, however, that both federal and 
state laws do guarantee food, shelter, clothing and medical 
care to every person in the United States on condition that’ he. 
commits crime. 

This proposed constitutional amendment of Luther Ballou 
would simply put the non-criminal portion of the nation on a par 
with the criminal element. Which seems to me fair enough. 
Why should criminals be the only portion of our population who 
are guaranteed the necessities of life? 

L. A. Swan. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Are You a Genius? 


Discovering the Genius within You. 
By Stanwood Cobb. (John Day. $2.50.) 


One of the principal tenets of the “pro- 
gressive education’ or ‘‘new education”’ 
movement is that an individual’s gifts, 
powers, and capacities should be dis- 
covered early in his educational career 
and then given every possible encourage- 
ment and scope. Among those who 
have promoted this view and made clear 
its implications is Mr. Stanwood Cobb. 
He has been a leader in the Progressive 


Education Association, has written books . 


(notably “The New Leaven’’), and he has 
his own school (Chevy Chase Country 
Day) and summer camp. He has tested 
out his theories. Now he distils the es- 
sence of his experience and conviction into 
a volume designed for the general reader, 
who (if he will permit the doubtful com- 
pliment) never utilizes his inner resources 
at anything like full strength. 

There have been a good many books 
claiming to give to the layman the bene- 
fits of modern psychology. Sometimes 
they impress (some) readers by using the 
jargon of new schools of thought; some- 
times they offer a “technique” for effective 
living, telling us how to live on twenty- 
four hours a day. Skilfully they exploit 
a feeling which troubles many men and 
women in an age like ours—the feeling of 
perplexity and insecurity in a world that 
is rapidly chang ng, the feeling that there 
should be some way of escaping from the 
tentacles of a standardized and mechanized 
world. Mr. Cobb tries to meet the needs 
of those who suspect that life can bring 
them more permanent satisfactions but 
do not know how to deal with their own 
temperaments. But he avoids abstrac- 
tions, he has no single solvent for all our 
difficulties, he meets us just where we are 
and is content to show us how others have 
succeeded in the face of difficulties without 
or overcome obstacles within. 

There is a suspicion at times that the 
process followed in preparing this book 
has been that of collecting from reading 
and observation all sorts of items of in- 
formation which might at some time prove 
useful in the exposition of a philosophy of 
life which the author finds temperament- 
ally congenial and has inherited rather 
than built up. One can easily infer a good 
many characteristics of Mr. Cobb from a 
careful observation of the events, ex- 
periences, and testimonies which have 
seemed significant to him. But this is no 
criticism of the book, which never claims 
to be an inductive proof of the validity of 
Mr. Cobb’s principles. It is, deliberately, 
a personal book, and it embodies what, to 
the author, appear to be true judgments 
i i in a ie i a 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


about human nature. Hence it is practi- 
cal and definite, stimulating even when 
far in advance of ‘‘common sense” views 
of life. It is, however, at times discur- 
sive; it does not work up from a founda- 
tion to a keystone. 

Taking the view that genius is not a 
superhuman quality, available to a very 
small number of specially blessed persons, 
but the development (to an unusual de- 
gree) of creative powers we all possess, 
Mr. Cobb points out that those who put 
their native powers to best uses are those 
who choose their own goals. It is not easy 
for any of us to discover the goal of great- 
est value to himself; he must know him- 
self well and be clear-headed in examining 
the claims upon him or the invitations 
which offer him a variety of satisfactions. 
He must “reduce his baggage to a mini- 
mum.” This, of course, involves conten- 
tration. (In the chapter on this subject 
the late Dr. Andrew Preston Peabody 
is confused with the living member of the 
Peabody family, Dr. F. G. Peabody.) 
Lest we curb the development of the 
power of concentration, we must be care- 
ful not to be too critical of preoccupation 
and consequent “absent-mindedness”’ in 
children. ‘Progressive’ schools, it may 
be said in passing, capitalize any interest 
that proves absorbing and encourage a 
child to stay with a “‘project”’ till interest 
flags or achievement follows effort. Shall 
we always direct children (not to mention 
college students) by a clock work schedule 
which jumps them, hour by hour, from 
one to another of a succession of unrelated 
“subjects?” 

Those who know how to concentrate 
can bring to a focus all their creative 
powers of mind or body. By fulfilling 
desires which they approve for themselves 
they go far towards eliminating “unful- 
filled desires’’—a source of conflicts which 
impair vitality and impede action. 

Concentration will not continue with- 
out enthusiasm. The difficulty for many 
is that enthusiasm wanes. Mr. Cobb 
warns us that “enthusiasm is in inverse 
proportion to the mercenary or selfish 
quality of the goal.” Hence, to keep 
our enthusiasm, our zest for activity, we 
must work for ends in which not we alone 
but others will find satisfaction. 

As an incidental theme, Mr. Cobb ex- 
plores the value of solitude and medita- 
tion and urges the cultivation of habits 
in which there is a place for withdrawal 
from outside pressures. Without privacy 
man is subjected to herd instincts and 
to trivial social demands... He becomes 
near-sighted, insens‘tive to mystery. As 
Dr. Martineau once put it, he allows the 
city lamps to put out the light of the stars. 

In a chapter on self-improvement, Mr. 
Cobb wisely emphasizes hobbies, those 
completely unmercenary interests through 


which we offset the effect of routine in life, 
through which we discover gifts our work 
would never have brought out. ‘‘The 
creative life will soon be open to every one 
who has the desire to seize it.”” Leisure 
is bringing us, along with its reward for 
toil, new chances of self development. 

As if to meet the criticism that so far 
we have been concerned with the develop- 
ment of the individual for his own sake, 
Mr. Cobb inserts a chapter at this point 
on ‘World Vision and Idealism.” 

He clearly brings out the limits which 
all selfish desires place upon our growth. 
The capacity for pleasure which is selfish 
dwindles away, but “the joy in helping 
others, the power to help them, and the 
opportunity for helping them increase 
with every passing year.” 

Succeeding chapters are what we might 
call “lay sermons” on such themes as the 
victorious life, the ‘“‘Midas Touch’ (the 
place of possessions in the creative life), 
“Bovine Souls,” etc., and a brief state- 
ment of the aims of the ‘““New Education’’ 
as it is demonstrated in schools where 
children freely choose their goals, work 
with joy and enthusiasm, discover what 
partnership in living means, and express 
their creative urges without surrender to 
standardization. 

The optimism and enthusiasm of the 
author leave their mark on every page of 
his book. He knows the world as it is and 
is not afraid to see it, but he knows human 
nature and believes that it is possible, 
through the encouragement of creative 
possibilities in the young, to make the 
world a very different place. ‘“‘We need 
to establish means whereby potential 
originality may enjoy the appreciation 
znd sympathy it needs when its gift to the 
world exists as yet only in ideas.” Just 
how? Well, the formation of communi- 
ties like Mr. Cobb’s own school (and there 
are many now) is one answer. The ex- 
periments proceeding in a number of 
colleges looking to encouragement of out- 
standing individuals are further answers. 
Guggenheim Fellowships are another. 
The McDowell Colony at Peterborough, 
N. H., is another. The list is a long one. 
True, we hear more about Kentucky 
sheriffs who deny to students from Hast- 
ern colleges their constitutional rights. 
We know that civil rights are insecure 
and that a new idea is considered outlaw 
once the label ‘‘communist”’ is attached to 
it. But wise people are not content to 
judge the world by its failures alone. 

One ground of hope is seen by Mr. Cobb 
in the increased mingling of national and 
racial cultures which is following the 
development of communications and the 
new sense of world-consciousness. East 
and West are discovering that they have 
something to give each other. The new 

(Continued on page 475) 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


FROM PAPER TO PUPIL 


At our Buffalo convention last October 
@ recommendation was passed which 
clearly indicated that our church school 
leaders are alert and mindful of the moral 
and spiritual needs of boys and girls to- 
day. The recommendation had to do 
with the subject of international rela- 
tions, and it asked that at some time dur- 
ing the year in our schools throughout the 
country ‘‘emphasis be laid upon the inter- 
dependence of nations, the futility and the 
tremendous cost of war, and that particu- 
lar stress be given to the consideration of 
the work being done by the League of 
Nations.” 

The time chosen for this “emphasis” 

is the present month, and the first three 
weeks of May, or up to May 18, Good 
Will Day. Services of worship on the 
subject, suggestions for class units of 
teaching, programs and projects, have all 
been sent to the superintendent of every 
school. 
_ Much time and thought have gone into 
the selection and the preparation of this 
material. It remains now for our local 
church school leaders to educate their 
pupils, ‘‘to enlighten their minds, to deepen 
their convictions, to strengthen their wills 
and to develop a collective conscience in 
dealing with the problems of war and 
peace.” 

Shall we make of this recommendation 
something which shall be a blessing to 
our pupils, our church, and our world? 

* * 


PEACE AND GOOD WILL 


The city of Bruges in Belgium was in 
the hands of the Germans. All the citi- 
zens who remained there were under mar- 
tial law. In a little studio on a side street 
a famous artist, Gustav Pickery, was at 
work. Finally he brought forth an appeal 
for peace in the bas-relief “‘Pax,” pictured 
on this page. How much influence it had 
on the final results of the World War no 
one can tell. But here is the whole story 
of peace and good-will graphically told. 

The one and only sure way to peace on 
earth is to be found through men of good- 
will. The League of Nations, the World 
Court, the arguments for peace, are ell 
good as far as they go, but, after all, they 
are only the means to a mucn desired end. 
Unless and until there are back of them 
the earnest desire and purpose for peace 
in the souls of men, they are impotent to 
end wars. While men have in their hearts 
the spirit of hatred, the ideals of a selfish 
nationalism and a will to fight, wars will 
continue. 

Here, then, is the great challenge to 
the Christian Church and all of its branch- 
es. Our business is to instill into the 
minds and hearts of those who will shape 
the national and international policies of 


Let us therefore follow after the things which 
make for peace. 


the future the “will to peace and brother- 
hood.” This can be achieved only as the 
basis of the Christian ideals which we have 
long proclaimed. 

It is a slow process. Our efforts often 
seem to be thwarted. Our ideals seem to 
be brought to naught. The great mass of 
men seem to be indifferent. “Men have 
always fought and they always will fight. 
It is human nature,” is the stock argu- 
ment. But because men have always 
fought, it does not necessarily follow that 
they always will. Human nature can be 
changed. Education and inspiration for 
better things are possible. 

The great encouragement for us is that 
at last a generation has arisen which dares 
to hope and dream and work for world 
peace, in the firm conviction that men 
dwell together on this planet in the spirit 
of brotherhood. Our task is to forward 
this ideal and increase this spirit so that 
in years to come diplomats and politicians 
and business leaders will find that peace 
is the best policy and wars shall be no 
more. 

The ‘Prince of Peace’ is our leader. 
He eventually must prevail. Why not 
work for that victory now? Can we in 
our perplexing days have the vision and 
insight and foresight of Gustav Pickery 
and hold up the banner of the Christ with 
its single word ‘‘Pax”’ as our rallying ery? 

Roger F. Etz, 


General Superintendent. 
* * 


A TEACHER’S PRAYER 


O God, Thou who hast ever brought all 
life to its perfection by patient growth, 
grant me patience to guide my pupils to 
the best in life. 

Teach me to use the compulsion of love 
and of interest; and save me from the 
weakness of coercion. 

Make me one who is a vitalizer of life 
and not a merchant of facts. 


Show me how to overcome the forces 
that destroy by harnessing the urges that 
lead to the life abundant. 

Give me such a sense of value that I may 
distinguish the things that last from those 
that pass, and never confuse mountains 
with molehills. 

Grant me insight to overlook the faults 
of exuberance because I can see with pro- 
phetic eye the possibilities of enthusiasm. 

Save me, O Lord, from confusing that 
which is evil with that which is only im- 
mature. 

May I learn the laws of human life so 
well that, saved from the folly of reward 
and punishment, I may help each pupil of 
mine to find a supreme devotion for which 
he will give his all. And may that devo- 
tion be in tune with Thy purpose for Thy 
world. 

May I be so humble and keep so young 
that I may continue to grow and to learn 
while I teach. 

Grant that I may strive not so much to 
be called a teacher as to be a teacher; not so 
much to speak of Thee, but to reveal Thee; 
not so much to talk about love and human 
service, but to be the spirit of these; not 
so much to speak of the ideals of Jesus, 
but in every act of my teaching to reveal 
his ideals. 

Save me from letting my work become 
commonplace by the ever present thought 
that, of all human endeavors, teaching is 
most like the work that Thou hast been 
doing through all the generations.—R. A. 
B. in the International Journal of Religious 


Education. 
* ok 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


The Ferry Beach Reunion on April 14 
bids fair to be an occasion well worth at- 
tending. Will you be there? 


For your Mothers’ Day plans you will 
find a book by Margaret Applegarth, 
“And So He Made Mothers,” most helpful 
and suggestive. Here are short stories and 
long, dramatizations, services, mother and 
daughter programs, quotations and bits of 
poetry all to the point. There is one copy 
of this in our Loan Library, to which you are 
welcome if you promise to return it within 
a week. 


Sometimes materials which are no 
longer used in one school are of great help 
to some other group. This is soon to be 
demonstrated in Suffolk, Virginia, to 
which school two boxes of books are al- 
ready on their way. The North Attle- 
boro church school has sent fifty copies of 
the New Testament, all in excellent con- 
dition. From the Providence (First) 
school has gone the same number of ‘“‘Se- 
lections from the Psalms,’”’ which will be 
helpful for worship as well as for reading 
and study. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by M. A. Kapp 


DANGERS TO PERSONALITY 


There are many factors which can enter 
a life to thwart it and break up its normal 
course of development and integration. 
Young people ought to know what some 
of these factors are, for, by knowing them, 
the way to overcome them can often be 
discovered. And leaders of youth ought 
to have these disturbing factors in mind, 
so that successful guidance may be ad- 
ministered. Here are a few of the dis- 
rupting influences: 

1. Doubtful parentage. Adopted chil- 
dren are always uneasy by lack of definite 
knowledge of their parents. 

2. Teasing. ‘‘Kidding,”’ twitting and 
joshing, especially to the young introvert, 
ean be dangerous affairs. 

3. Harsh treatment. 

4. Deception. Discovery of pious 
fraud can be highly disconcerting to young 
folks, who will thereafter tend to distrust 
elders. 

5. Ambiguous punishment. Be sure 
children know why they are being pun- 
ished. 

6. Isolation. The feeling of being mis- 
understood, out of touch, is dangerous. 

7. Shame. Ways of forgiveness should 
be intelligently opened to growing per- 
sonalities. 

8. Loneliness. An invitation to all 
kinds of perversions and strange habits. 

9. Loss of home. Orphanage, divorce, 
desertion, can wreck child personality. 

10. Too much discipline. 

11. School m=nagement. 
number 10. 

12. Sensitiveness. Sensitive children 
need to find some one who understands, 
some one who stiffens the fiber gently. 

13. Sex worry. Parents should give 
children proper sex information. 

14. Religion. Disagreements, uncer- 
tainties, can cause grave cripplings of 
personality. 

15. Spoiled children. Children who 
have been spoiled in childhood will re- 
veal character defects in later adolescence. 
The seeds of nursery days flourish in the 
harvest of adolescence. 

From ‘‘Piloting Modern Youth’’ (Sadler). 

ES * 


Similar to 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


Certain Y. P. C. U. groups feel that they 
must cancel their Church Extension 
efforts for Japan and Albania and devote 
their energies to the home field, where 
unemployment has caused great misery. 

We have no great quarrel with this 
procedure. Some unions are actually 
sincere about such action. Others, how- 
ever, give nothing to local relief and 
nothing’ to Church Extension either. 
This is a form of shirking, and it is a kind 
of dishonesty, to play one project off 
against another. 


We have obligations to Japan and Al- 
bania. We have more than that, the op- 
portunity to serve in these fields. The 
greatest method of effecting world friend- 
ship is through just such projects as we 
are now working upon. Dr. Russell 
Stafford says that modern missions are 
much misunderstood. As enterprises in 
international good will they are the plow 
point of a new era. 


Local relief needs to be done. An un- 
derstanding that in the future business 
ought to look out for its own dependents 
ought to be hammered home also. In the 
meantime, these outposts of a wider duty 
ought not to be deserted. 

* x 
DON’T FORGET! 

Don’t forget to come to the Ferry Beach 
Reunion at the Church of the Redemption, 
Boston, April 14, at 6.30 p.m. We wanta 
good showing of young people this year! 
We promise you a delightful evening of 
inspiration and pleasure. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W.N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE REPLACEMENT FUND 
Gifts previously reported from 


MORENO CMROES, acco noncononce $237.00 
36 Mitchellville, Towa .......... 1.00 
$238.00 
Previously reported from individ- 
WA Seer rec, 0 oyster ee $173.00 
85 Miss Maria S. Ingraham, 
IBY ROO INNS, IMMERSE, 6 ao co oasannoe 5.00 


36 Miss MariaS. Ingraham, Brook- 
line, in memory of her sister, 


Miss A. EstelleIngraham ..... 5.00 
387 Miss Margaretta L. Dean, 
Wierolexnooel INedig g2cscecconse 5.00 
38 Miss Hester B. Dean, Maple- 
WMO UN ond teins oie clyo obo0 boa ee 5.00 
$193.00 


“Give not from the top of your purse but 
from the bottom of your heart.” 

We think it is permissible to quote a 
part of a letter which came from the 
Mitchellville Circle, accompanying the 
$1.00 sent for the deficit, because of the 
splendid spirit which it shows: 

“Our society is sending $1.00 toward 
the deficit of the W. N. M. A. Sorry 
not to send more, but our bank here 
closed Sept. 19 and left us stranded... . 
We have so many obligations to meet and 
our members were nearly all losers in the 
bank, making quite a hardship on the local 
church and auxiliaries.” 

When a Circle sends to us $1.00 in this 
spirit, with the loss of practically all of the 
church and much of the personal savings 
of its members, it creates within us a feel- 
ing of utmost gratitude. 


ER Ee 


NORTH CAROLINA RESPONDS 


We read in the Tar Heel Universalist 
that the following Circles in North Carolina 
have made their contribution to the W. N. 
M. A. deficit, but the amounts have not 
come from the State Treasurer as yet, so 
that we can not count them in the total: 

Greensboro, $5.00; Rocky Mount, $5.00; 
Clinton, $5.00, and Dr. Bishop has also 
given $5.00. North Carolina does not in- 
tend to confine its contribution to women. 


We suggest that other states follow its ex- 
ample and invite the men to participate 
in helping us to clear the slate. We be- 
lieve many will be glad to do this. 

* * 


FERRY BEACH REUNION 


Your Mission Circle president, if she 
lives within driving distance of Boston, 
has received an invitation which she will 
extend to you to attend the Ferry Beach 
Reunion. This is to be held at the Church 
of the Redemption, Boston, at 6.30 p. m., 
April 14. We look forward to a large 
representation. 

* * 


INCREASE YOUR ATTENDANCE 


Many Circles have the problem of get- 
ting members out to meetings. There 
will be a membership of say perhaps fifty, 
and not more than twenty-five will attend 
a meeting. Why not try a suggestion in 
the Missionary Review of the World, to 
issue personal invitations to each member 
five days before every meeting? The in- 
vitations suggested were unique and ef- 
fective. And the method of handling 
these was not a burden to any one person. 
The Women’s Missionary Friend, a Metho- 
dist monthly, says: ‘“‘A notice to all and 
sundry may be overlooked, but an invita- 
tion is another story. It is delivered by 
mail or in person to the individual and in- 
dicates that she is expected at the meeting. 
There were five women striving to increase 
the attendance of the missionary meet- 
ings. Each was responsible for twenty- 
five of the 180 members enrolled. One of 
the five, availing herself of the oppor- 
tunity for leadership, consented to plan 
the form of invitation, make four copies of 
it—one for each member of the committee, 
who, in turn, should prepare from it the 
number assigned to her. Five days pre- 
vious to the meeting all invitations were 
to be delivered. On that day the members 
of the committee, wherever they might be, 
united in praying at the noon hour for 
God’s blessing on their effort.’’ 

Assign your membership next month to 
four or five of your members, and see if 
personal invitations won’t bring out a 
much larger attendance. 
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Massachusetts Letter 


Now that Easter is 
past, the Universalists 
of Massachusetts are 
looking forward to the 
annual meetings of the 
Convention to be held 
in the Church of Our 
Savior, Waltham, on 
May 10, 11, and 12. 
As usual, the Sunday 
School Association will cover the first day, 
May 10. The W. U. M.S. will have the 
day of Wednesday. The Convention will 
open on Wednesday evening. The Con- 
vention sermon will be given that evening 
by Rev. I. V. Lobdell, of Murray Church, 
Attleboro. A new feature is to be intro- 
duced into Wednesday. It is a meeting 
distinctly for ministers. The ministers 
will lunch together at 12.80. After lunch- 
eon there will follow four addresses: 
‘Modern Sermons for Modern People,’ 
Rev. Garfield Morgan, D. D., Lynn; 
“The Service from Prelude to Postlude,”’ 
Rev. Dwight Bradley, Newton; “The 
Ministerial Office,’ Rev. Seth Rogers 
Brooks, Malden; ‘‘Making the Church 
Known to the Community,” Rev. William 
Wallace Rose, D. D., Lynn. Rev. George 
E. Huntley, D. D., Cambridge, will pre- 
side. The customary business session will 
be held on Thursday, May 12, extending 
probably to the middle of the afternoon. 
Then Dr. Etz, General Superintendent, 
will give in illustrated story something of 
what the Universalist denomination is 
and what it is doing, particularly in the 
old Bay State. It is hoped also to have a 
word from the President of the General 
Convention, Victor A. Friend. Along 
with the reports on Thursday forenoon 
will come the greetings and message of 
the Massachusetts Federation of Churches, 
spoken by the new Executive Secretary, 
Rev. Kenneth C. McArthur. It is ex- 
pected that Rev. William C. Harvey of 
Vermont will give an address upon ‘“The 
Rural Church.” Each year for quite a 
period, after all business has been com- 
pleted, the Convention has been closed 
with a banquet followed by two addresses. 
One of the two speakers is presented by the 
W. U. M. S. This year Mrs. Huntley, 
president of the W. U. M.S., has secured 
one of the best known women in the coun- 
try, and a Universalist woman of whom 
the denomination is proud, Mrs. Grace 
Morrison Poole of Brockton. The Con- 
vention, not to be found dozing in these 
uncertain days, has secured as its repre- 
sentative to give the keynote for our 
church in Massachusetts for the new year, 
the minister of the First Church in Worces- 
ter, Rev. Vincent E. Tomlinson, D. D. 
Dr. Tomlinson will have for his subject, 
“Universalism as I Have Found It.” 
The pastor of the Waltham church, Rev. 


Edgar R. Walker, will have charge of the 
communion on Wednesday evening. The 
committee which has built the program 
consisted of Rev. 8. R. Brooks, chairman, 
Rev. W. W. Rose, D. D., and Mr. Francis 
M. Ryder. No more practical and appeal- 
ing program has been offered our people in 
many years. This, together with the ease 
with which the church in Waltham may be 
reached by the great majority of the Uni- 
versalists of the state, is an almost positive 
guarantee of a large attendance. 

Some exceedingly important matters 
will come to the attention of the Conven- 
tion. Chief of these probably is the plan 
and purpose of our people as to the Church 
of the Redemption. The Convention 
four years ago took over the property and 
the management of this church, the only 
Universalist church in Boston proper, 
when the property was in danger of slip- 
ping from Universalist control, so soon 
after it had been constructed at the cost 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
Increasingly through these years the Con- 
vention has turned over to the members 
of the parish the management of its affairs. 
To-day upon the standing committee of 
the church the Convention has two repre- 
sentatives and the church five. Dr. Lowe 
and his loyal people have done a cheering 
piece of work. It is the ambition of the 
parish to take upon itself the complete 
management and support of the institution 
at no distant day. Recently a thorough 
canvass has been made for increased finan- 
cial support, and a wide visitation cam- 
paign has been put on to determine, if 
possible, just who, and how many, may be 
depended upon to attend the Church of 
the Redemption and to administer its 
manifold program, as well as support 
financially its budget. The Convention at 
present is giving $600 a month for the six 
months to July first, or $3,600 in all, to 
the support of the church. The Executive 
Committee of the Convention does not 
feel justified in continuing the present 
policy, and, consequently, expects the Con- 
vention itself to instruct its officials as to 
further action. Because of this important 
case, and other cases of nearly as great 
moment, it is essential that parishes choose 
as their representatives loyal, dependable, 
and interested delegates. We should this 
year, as never before, have as our Con- 
vention in session a body of the soundest 
Universalists the state can produce. 

The month of April marks the close of 
the fiscal year of the Convention. All 
moneys due the Convention should, to be 
properly accredited, be in by the thirtieth 
of the month. Our showing at this par- 
ticular time is anything but encouraging, 
but the churches and ministers of Massa- 
chusetts are so loyal that we expect to 
have a greatly improved condition before 


the last week of the month. According to 
the constitution of the Convention, each 
minister in fellowship in Massachusetts 
is expected to contribute one dollar a year 
to the Ministerial Relief Fund. There are 
180 ministers in the fellowship. Of this 
total, 106 have made the mandatory con- 
tribution. There are still nine who have 
not reported. There are fifteen who have 
written that they can not meet the obliga- 
tion. 

From the’ ninety-two churches of the 
commonwealth, the Convention expects 
$7,681 for its missionary work. To date, 
twenty-four churches have paid in full, 
three in part. These twenty-seven churches 
have contributed $1,692.50, while $5,988.50 
is due this month. Eleven churches thus 
far have given but $236.35 for Japan. Of 
these, the First Church in Somerville has 
greatly exceeded any of the others, with 
its gift of $125. The treasurer of the Con- 
vention reported to the State Board at 
its meeting on March 4 that the operating 
expenses of the Convention for the ten 
months of the year have been $12,514.82, 
while the operating income for the like 
period has been $4,105.83, leaving an 
operating deficit of $8,408.99. At the 
corresponding time last year the operating 
deficit was $7,230.65. The prompt pay- 
ment of all quotas would, as is seen, wipe 
out almost all of that deficit. 

The pastorless places in the state at 
present are very few. These are Province- 
town, Haverhill, and New Bedford. The 
first named church is to hear two men as 
candidates on April 3 and 10. Both are 
men of tested ability. It is expected that. 
an election will be made in the famous old 
church on the Cape at an early date, and 
that the new man will be fully established 
in season to greet the throng which spends. 
the summer in that delightful spot. 
Haverhill is having supplies until the 
summer recess. It does not now intend to 
aggressively look for a successor to Mr. 
Fletcher before fall. The First Church in 
Lowell, which is having the regular minis- 
trations of Dr. Huntley, has released him 
for the month of April in order that he may 
take care of the services in Haverhill. 
Dr. Etz will preach in Haverhill on May 1, 
and then it is being planned to have in the 
pulpit in Haverhill through the remainder: 
of May one of the foremost preachers of 
the denomination. Dr. Merrick has been 
caring for New Bedford for a considerable: 
period, and probably will carry on until 
the closing time in June. By this method 
New Bedford has been enabled to pay off 
the accumulation of current bills and to be 
in a financial position to command the full 
time of a settled minister. 

Perhaps there should be added to this. 
pastorless group the parish in Newton- 
ville. The parish voted recently to dis- 
continue services with the end of March. 
Since then it has been decided to continue: 
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services on April 3 and 10, with Mr. Em- 
mons and Dr. Etz in charge. It is very 
probable, too, that a preaching service will 
be held on April 17. The annual meeting 
in Newtonville will be held on April 14, 
at which time definite action will be taken 
as to the immediate future of the church. 

Death has invaded several of our parishes 
in the past few weeks and removed several 
of the workers whose lives and services 


extended in helpful influence far beyond 
the local fields. In the going of Mr. A. B. 
Crowell of New Bedford, Mr. Benjamin 
N. Johnson of Lynn, Mrs. Martin M. 
Brown of North Adams, Mr. Harry F. 
Arnold of Braintree, and Mrs. Adelbert E. 
Allison of Canton, the whole body of the 
church in the state feels a deep sense of 
loss. 
Leroy W. Coons. 


Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 

Rev. Arthur W. Grose, D. D., of Con- 
cord, N. H., is steadily improving from 
the trouble with his eyes. Dr. and Mrs. 
Grose are taking a brief after-Easter va- 
cation. 

Robert H. Lewis of Crane Theological 
School, who preached in Tyngsboro, Mass., 
on Palm Sunday and Easter, supplied 
there again on April 3. 


Dr. John Vannevar of Swampscott is 
seriously ill. He has been confined to 
his room for many months. 


Mrs. Adelbert E. Allison, wife of the 
pastor of our church at Canton, Mass., 
died suddenly Monday, March 28, and 
was buried in Nunda,N. Y., Friday, April 1. 


Rev. Theodore A. Fischer, D. D., on 
April first began his twenty-seventh year 
as minister of the Church of the Messiah 
in New Haven. 


While Dr. Huntley is preaching in 
Haverhill during April, his place with the 
First Church in Lowell will be taken on 
April 8 by Rey. Milo G. Folsom of Pitts- 
field, Maine; on April 10 by Rev. Charles 
H. Emmons; on April 17 by Rev. George 
H. Thorburn of Middletown, New York; 
and on April 24 by Dr. Etz. 


A telegram received as we go to press 
announces the death at Los Angeles of 
Dr. C. Ellwood Nash, April 4. 


Rev. V. E. Tomlinson, D. D., of Worces- 
ter, Mass., will be the preacher at Province- 
town, Mass., on April 17. In the evening 
of that day he will give his lecture on “A 

‘Recent Visit to Egypt and Palestine.” 
The preacher on April 24 will be Rev. Isa- 
bella S. Macduff. 

Rev. Seth R. Brooks of Malden, Mass., 
has discovered that the church school of 
that old First Parish will be one hundred 
years old on May 15, and plans to properly 
recognize the event. 

Rev. A. E. Allison’s pulpit in Canton, 
Mass., was occupied on April 3, while 
Mr. Allison was in Nunda, N. Y., for the 
burial of Mrs. Allison, by Rev. Harry L. 
Thornton of Framingham. 

F. Elwood Smith of West Somerville, 
Mass., recently presided at the annual 
meeting of the Edison Gold Button Club 
of Boston. Membership in the club is 
restricted to those who have been in the 
continuous service of the company for more 
than twenty years. Mr. Smith’s record is 


forty-three years, and this meeting marks 
the completion of his term as president 
of the organization. 


Rev. Marion D. Shutter, D. D., of 
Minneapolis, preached an Easter sermon 
this year on ‘“‘Tennyson’s Easter Message.”’ 
The sermon has been published in pamphlet 
form by the Women’s Association of the 
Church of the Redeemer. 


A daughter—Naomi Joan—was born 
on March 8 to Rev. and Mrs. Clayton 
V. B. Wilkin of Middleville, N. Y. 


Rev. Fred C. Leining, D. D., of New 
York, Rey. Asa M. Bradley of New Hamp- 
shire, Rev. Arthur M. Soule of Rhode 
Tsland, Rev Stanley Manning of Maine, 
Rev. George A. Gay of Pennsylvania, and 
Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., of Massa- 
chusetts, all State Superintendents of 
Universalist Churches, met with the Gen- 
eral Superirtendent, Rev. Roger F. Etz, 
D. D., and Victor Friend and A. Ingham 
Bicknell of the General Convention Board, 
Thursday, March 31, to grapple with the 
financial situation confronting the General 
Convention. 


Maine 


Portland, Messiah. — Rev. William 
Dawes Veazie, pastor. On Friday, Feb. 
19, the Y. P. C. U. held a Washington 
bicentennial banquet at which 150 mem- 
bers of the Y. P. C. U. in Maine attended. 
There were representatives from Auburn, 
Augusta, Bangor, Lewiston and West- 
brook. The latter union was assisted in 
its organization by the Messiah Y. P. C. U. 
Kenneth E. Chick of the Messiah Union 
served as toastmaster and George Warren 
Hodgkins, Jr., gave the address of wel- 
come. The entertainment was in charge 
of our pastor, who is serving his fourth 
year as president of the Maine Y. P.C. U. 
The speakers were Captain Charles S. 
Coulter of the 5th U. S. Infantry and 
County Attorney Walter M. Tapley. On 
Sunday, Feb. 21, at 10.30 a. m. members 
of the Y. P. C. U. conducted the entire 
service of worship, with Miss Dorothy M. 
Hall and Kenneth E. Chick delivering the 
sermon on “The Challenge of Modern 
Youth.” At 7.30 p.m. Feb. 21, the city of 
Portland official Washington Bicentennial 
and City Centennial services were held. 
More than a thousand persons attended 
this service, and several hundred were un- 
able to gain admittance, every seat in the 
church plant being utilized and the aisles 


filled with those standing. More than fifty 
patriotic and civic organizations were 
represented in the ceremony of the Massing 
of the Colors. The 5th U. S. Infantry 
Band, through the courtesy of Colonal 
Lucius C. Bennett, a personal friend of our 
pastor’s, furnished the music together with 
the Messiah vested choir of twenty voices. 
The pastor delivered the sermon, and his 
message is to be printed in full in the Port- 
land Centennial Book being prepared for 
publication. Greetings from President 
Hoover and Governor Gardiner of Maine 
were read by Mr. Arthur Jordan of the 
Portland City Council and the greetings 
of the city by the chairman of the Council, 
Mr. Ralph Brooks. The address of wel- 
come was given by Mr. Walter H. Little- 
field, chairman of our board of trustees. 
A new unit of Camp-fire Girls has been 
organized under the direction of Miss 
Dorothy Vickerson and Miss Sue Tingley, 
a teacher in the public schools. The 
church kitchen has been renovated and 
with the proceeds of a series of public 
dinners a committee of the Ladies’ Aid, 
with the addition of gifts from members, 
had installed a new five section oven. The 
Reversible Minstrels presented by our 
Young People’s Club proved to be both a 
financial and enjoyable success. The play, 
“That’s One on Bill,” presented by the 
Y. P. C. U. recently and repeated at the 
Cape Elizabeth Community House March 
23, assisted the union greatly toward pay- 
ment of their church pledge of $150. 
Our pastor coached both these productions. 
At the Lenten service March 22 Mr. An- 
drew C. Furbush, superintendent of the 
Woodfords Congregational Church, gave 
his illustrated lecture on the Passion Play 
of Oberammergau. On Thursday, March 24, 
at 6.30 the annual fellowship supper and 
roll call of church members took place 
with 140 in attendance. Over two hun- 
dred attended the communion service by 
candlelight in the church at 7.30 and eleven 
were received into membership. On Easter 
Sunday, 300 were present at the morning 
service and 276 at the concert by the Sun- 
day school in the evening. On Feb. 1 
Mr. Veazie was given a new automobile 
by members of the church and a large 
circle of friends in the community. On 
March 11 our pastor was promoted to cap- 
tain in the Chaplains Section of the U. 8. 
Officers Reserve Corps. 

Auburn.—Rev. Weston A. Cate, pastor. 
This church is contributing to the relief 
work in Auburn by serving a series of 
dinners to children of the unemployed, 
at the church. At the first dinner, late in 
March, about forty children, whose need 
was attested by one of the social service 
workers of the community, were supplied 
with dinner tickets. Miss Lena Bailey 
of the parish is in charge, and different 
members of the church assist at the dif- 
ferent dinners. The dinners come Monday 
to Wednesday every week and the plan is 
to continue them until warm weather. 
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Norway.—Reyv. Conard B. Rheiner, 
pastor. <A large congregation listened to 
the Easter sermon, “The Victory of the 
Spirit,’ and to special music by the choir 
and soloists. Mr. Frank H. Beck ar- 
ranged decorations of house plants and 
lilies. In the evening a twelve-piece or- 
chestra played before and after a pageant, 
“The Triumph of Life,’’ written and di- 
rected by Mr. and Mrs. Rheiner. The 
audience taxed the seating capacity of the 
church. The Bertrand G. McIntire Men’s 
Club served a turkey supper to over 200 
people on March 17. Mr. Ernest B. 
Jackson was in charge of the supper. Mr. 
Rheiner furnished magic and ventrilo- 
quism for a major pert of the entertain- 
ment which followed. New hymnals for 
the Sunday school have been secured. 
Mr. Rheiner and Rev. Weston A. Cate, of 
Auburn, exchanged pulpits April 3. 


Massachusetts 


Arlington.—Rev. R. R. Hadley, pas- 
tor. The church presented on the evening 
of Easter Sunday a religious drama, writ- 
ten for the occasion by Mrs. Leroy Shaw, 
called ‘‘Paul the Steadfast.” It consisted 
of four episodes, with a cast of forty-seven 
from the church school and Y. P. C. U. 

Brockton.—Rev. H. C. Ledyard, pas- 
tor. Easter was the banner day of the 
present pastorate. There were 253 in 
the congregation, twenty-three united 
with the church, one baby was christened, 
and the Easter offering was $212.45. Of 
the twenty-three uniting with the church, 
eleven were men. The church was beau- 
tifully decorated by the ladies of the 
church. At the annual meeting of the 
church, held March 24, reports showed 
every department thoroughly alive. 

Palmer.—Rey. F. A. Mooney, pastor. 
The attendance at our Easter morning 
service broke all records, taxing the ca- 
pacity of our auditorium. Music was 
rendered by our senior and junior choirs 
and a stringed ensemble of eight violins. 
The choirs were directed by our organist, 
Mrs. S. R. Carsley, and the stringed en- 
semble by Mr. Henry Billings of Spring- 
field. The anthem sung by the choirs of 
forty-five voices were, “Hallelujah, Christ 
is Risen,’ by Caleb Simper, and ‘The 
Magdalene,” by George William Warren. 
The instrumental numbers were, “‘Spring- 
time,” “Easter Song,’ and ‘Processional 
March,” played respectively as the prelude, 
the offertory and the postlude. The 
sacraments of baptism and reception of 
new members were celebrated by the 
pastor. The goal of a ten per cent in- 
crease in communicant membership dur- 
ing Lent was reached, and we are begin- 
ning now to make it another ten per cent 
by Children’s Sunday. The church was 
beautifully decorated. Our church school 
Easter program, “‘Witnesses to Unending 
Life,’’ was directed by Mrs. Doris Marcy 
and Mrs. Pearl Davis. Church attend- 
ance during Lent broke all records, the 


average Sunday attendance being 145. 
Since Jan. 1, 1928, or a little over four 
years, 122 new members have been re- 
ceived, an overwhelming majority coming 
from other communions. 

North Weymouth.—Rey. Clarence L. 
Eaton, pastor. Union Lenten services, 
held with the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church, had an average attendance of 120 
for the five evenings. On Easter Sunday 
we had a fine service with the vested 
choir rendering special music. There 
was an attendance of 160 and the Easter 
offering was generous. The church school 
held a general service in the church with 
the orchestra playing for the singing, and 
Miss Ruth Reed, a student at Jackson 
College, told an Easter story. The school 
has grown to a membership of 170. In 
the evening the young people, under the 
direction of Elwood Litchfield, presented 
the pageant, ‘The Radiant Life,” by 
Stella Marek Cushing, to an audience 
which filled the church. At the last meeting 
of the men’s club a chicken pie supper 
was served, and the speaker was Inspector 
Jares A, Hennessey, chief of the homicide 
squad of the Boston Police Department. 
The Ladies’ Social Circle is working on 
surgical supplies for the hospital, and the 
last meeting of the Unity Club was a 
“track meet’? held in the church vestry. 
Three carloads of young people are plan- 
ning to make the trip to Lawrence for the 
Y. P. C. U. Get-together. 

Norwell.—Rev. Clarence L. Eaton, 
pastor. There was a good attendance for 
the special Easter service. There was 
music by the young people’s choir, an in- 
strumental duet, and a communion ser- 
vice following the sermon. The members 
of the church were invited to the session of 
the church school, at which there was a 
program of music and recitations. The 
newly organized women’s group, called the 
Friendly Neighbors, is meeting bi-weekly, 
and the Y. P. C. U. is preparing a minstrel 
show. Public suppers are being served on 
alternate Saturday nights. 

Worcester, First.—Rev. Vincent E. 
Tomlinson, D. D., pastor. Our church was 
crowded for the three-hour service on 
Good Friday. During the six periods it was 
estimated that more than 1,200 persons 
were present. 

Franklin.—Rev. R. K. Marvin, D.D., 
pastor. The Haster service was attended 
by the largest number in many years, ex- 
tra chairs being required in the annex of 
the church. Automobiles parked on all 
sides of the church attested the presence of 
visitors from surrounding towns. Had it 
not been for the absence of Dean Academy 
students on vacation, accommodations 
would have proved inadequate. The pas- 
tor preached the concluding sermon in his 
Lenten Meditations, “Lazarus Meditates.”’ 
Walter Smith, Jr., and Stewart Smith, 
sons of the well-known cornetist, Walter 
Smith, gave cornet solos and duets, in- 
cluding “The Lost Chord.’? Easter Sun- 


day night, Dr. Marvin gave his illustrated 
lecture on the ‘Passion Play of 1930,” 
which he witnessed, in the Congregational 
church at Wrentham. On Good Friday 
fourteen were received into the church. 

East Boston.—Rev. Hendrik Vossema, 
pastor. During the Lenten season our con- 
gregations have increased considerably. 
On Sunday evening, March 20, ninety-five 
persons attended the community song 
service and stereopticon lecture. Five 
new members were received into the church 
on Maundy Thursday. On Haster Sun- 
day the attendance reached nearly one 
hundred. A choir of sixteen voices added 
greatly to the hour of worship. 


Michigan 

Grand Rapids.—Rev. James W. Hail- 
wood, pastor. All Souls has just com- 
pleted the most successful year since the 
revival of activities in 1925. A high 
standard of excellence was maintained in 
the Sunday evening People’s Assembly, 
which has been held continuously since 
last September. Beginning with the State 
Convention date, addresses were given 
by Dr. Frank D. Adams of Detroit, Dr. 
Albert P. Van Dusen of New York, Dr. 
R. N. Holsaple of the Michigan Anti- 
Saloon League, Harry Elmer Barnes, Dr. 
Caroline Bartlett Crane, Lewis Browne, 
author of ‘‘This Believing World,’ and 
Abraham Epstein. Then followed a 
series of Sunday evening addresses begin- 
ning Jan. 10, 1932. Norman Thomas was 
one of the speakers. Seven addresses on 
Facing the Race Question, Unemployment, 
Public Utilities, Imperialism, and the 
Problem of Reconstruction, were given by 
such speakers as Mary Gilson and William 
Pickens. Will Durant and Dr. Arthur E. 
Holt of Chicago Theological Seminary also 
spoke. During week evening, the men’s 
club, a sort of round table discussion 
group on all manner of themes, gathered. 
Sunday school sessions are held during the 
morning worship hour under the adminis- 
tration of Mr. and Mrs. R. J. DeVries. 
These sessions are held in Fluhrer Hall, 
recently named after a minister of All 
Souls who from 1865 gave continuous 
service for twenty years. Successful 
meetings of the Clara Barton Club are 
held and presided over by Mrs. Gertrude 
Brummeler DeVries. On the last Mon- 
day of every month an average of twenty- 
one members has gathered in Fluhrer Hall. 
The Women’s Guild has maintained its 
reputation for best work. Mrs. Hailwood 
is president. Regular monthly meetings 
of the Mission Circle are held, Miss Lilian 
Crandell president. The visit of Miss 
Harriet Yates was capitalized by this same 
Circle in an evening meeting, attended 
also by a goodly company of men. The 
Clara Barton Club offered one evening to a 
large company a play, “The Bessemer 
Reunion’’—a comedy written by Mrs. 
Myrtle Koon Cherryman, a member of 
All Souls Church. This year will mark the 
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fortieth anniversary of the occupancy of 
the present buiding, and will be duly ob- 
served in the fall. August 16, 1932, will 
mark the ninetieth anniversary of the 
birth of A. E. Brooks, the grand old man of 
Universalism in these parts. At a com- 
plimentary dinner Thursday, March 24, 
at which we received fifty-one new mem- 
bers into the church, Mr. Brooks de- 
livered a brief and pointed address to the 
great pleasure of the large audience. 


New York 


Middleville-——Rev. Clayton V. B. Wil- 
kin, pastor. On Nov. 18, 1931, a com- 
munity men’s club was organized in 
Middleville through the efforts of Mr. 
Wilkin. Having secured Surrogate Judge 
Abram Zoller as speaker, Mr. Wilkin sold 
fifty tickets at fifty cents each. He then 
bought a twenty-pound roast of beef, a 
peck of potatoes, grapefruit, canned peas, 
coffee, olives, pickles, rolls, butter, apples, 
canned pumpkin, milk and cream, and 
prepared the entire supper, with the excep- 
tion of ten pies. The supper was served at 
the Universalist church, and the men all 
agreed that it was the best supper they 
had ever eaten. After supper Mr. Wilkin 
introduced Judge Zoller, who gave an in- 
teresting talk on his trip to Europe last 
summer. Mr. Scott, fingerprint expert of 
the Utica Police Department, was the 
speaker at the December meeting, which 
was held in the Community Hall. At the 
January meeting the speaker was A. J. 
Jeffries, a young ministerial student of 
Colgate University, who is majoring in 
psychology. At the February meeting a 
talk on the economic situation was given 
by a young lawyer, Donald Brush, from 
Herkimer. No meeting was held in March. 
The next meeting is scheduled for April 14. 
These meetings have been very popular. 
A forum period is held after the speaking. 
The club is strictly a community affair, 
non-religious, non-political. The object is 
fellowship and education. The officers are: 
President, David Ford, Universalist; treas- 
urer, Herbert Shatraw, Methodist; secre- 
ta y, Harry Whittaker, Catholic; coun- 
sellor, Clayton Wilkin. The club has 
undertaken the project of sponsoring a 
Boy Scout Troop in Middleville. A com- 
mittee of five men, George Casler, Earl 
Jackson, Herbert Shatraw, J. Hildreth 
and Clayton Wilkin, has been appointed 
to act for the club in this matter. The 
official organ of the club is the “Middle- 
ville Noise.” It is published a week be- 
fore the meetings and contains announce- 
ments of club matters and cartoons. Mr. 
Wilkin is editor. ‘These papers are mailed 
to every man in the village. A woman 
member of the Universalist church asked 
Mr. Wilkin if he thought it would do the 
church any good for him to work so hard 
for a men’s club outside the church. Three 
of those men who have never been to 
our church have come since the club 
started. 


Ohio 
Milford.—Rev. Harriet E. Druley, pas- 
tor. A three hour service was held on 
Good Friday in the Methodist church. 
The churches represented were Episcopal, 
Universalist and Methodist. Two hun- 
dred and fifty men, women and children 
were present. This is the first time any- 
thing like that has been tried here. It was 
so successful that other ventures of the 
same sort are being suggested. A minis- 
terial association has been organized, 
with the Universalist minister as president. 
The association is planning union Sunday 

services for the summer. 


Rhode Island 


Providence, First.—Rev. William Cou- 
den, pastor. A class of five adults was re- 
ceived into church membership Maundy 
Thursday night. This brings the total 
of our accessions since Jan. 1 to twelve. 

Woonsocket.—Rey. E. Dean Ellenwood, 
pastor. The church received thirteen new 
members on Holy Thursday evening, ten 
from the church school, and seven of the 
total number are young men. Our Holy 
Thursday service had much larger at- 
tendance than that of last year. Our 
“neighborhood” Lenten meetings, eight- 
een in all, held in as many different dis- 
tricts of our parish, have had good at- 
tendance, and have proved a gratifying 
success. Considerable doubt was ex- 
pressed by some of our members when the 
plan was proposed at the beginning of 
Lent, regarding the degree of co-operation 
to be expected, but the “doubters” are all 
converted, and all are eager to follow the 
same plan for next year. The aggregate 
attendance has been an increase of 200 per- 
cent over that of any series of Lenten 
meetings held in the church during the 
past twelve years. 


Vermont 


Washington.—Rev. C. A. Simmons, 
pastor. Easter was a happy day in this 
church. Several beautiful Easter hymns 
were sung. The congregation was large, 
the church being well filled. The special 
musical feature was a vocal solo by Clar- 
ence A. Simmons, Jr., eleven years of age, 
with cello accompaniment by Miss Velma 
Lawler and organ accompaniment by Miss 
Olive Calef. The pastor preached upon 
“Evidences of Immortality.” 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 

Date: Monday, April 18. Hour: 10.45 
o’clock. Place: The Church of the New 
Jerusalem, Bowdoin St., Boston. Speaker: 
Howard Gill, superintendent of the Nor- 
folk Prison Colony. 

This meeting is held under the direction 
of the Greater Boston Federation of 
Churches. Universalist ministers should 
be eager to attend and to share with their 
brethren of other denominations in the 
privileges and profits of a great gathering. 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 469) 
contacts may produce (Mr. Cobb says 
“undoubtedly will produce’) the ‘‘great- 
est creative period the world has ever 
known.” In this every individual will have 
a richer and more expressive life, and ex- 
ceptional individuals will have greater 

opportunities. 

A tonic book, suggestive rather than 
logically final, enthusiastic but sane. 
Perhaps the most interesting thing about 
it is that there are to-day so many more 
who think as Mr. Cobb does and, in 
various ways, are at work trying to give 
effect to similar convictions. 
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MURRAY GROVE SECURES MR. 
TIPTON 


Here is good news indeed. Rev. Robert 
Tipton, pastor of the Church of the Res- 
toration, Philadelphia, has consented to 
act once more as the resident minister at 
Murray Grove. He is a man of vigorous 
thought and tireless action whose en- 
thusiasm is always contagious. The daily 
devotional services under his leadership 
are so inspiring that no attendant at the 
Grove is ever tempted to wander away at 
the hour of worship. Combining a vital 
religion with a sense of humor and a cheer- 
ful industry, he is ideal in the position 
which for several years he has filled with 
efficiency. 

In securing Mr. Tipton, Murray Grove 
incidentally secures his devoted wife and 
his two charming daughters. 

This minister says, ‘Tell everybody 
that this summer’s season is to be the 
biggest yet and the best yet.”’ 


* * 


THE CONNECTICUT STATE CON- 
VENTION 


The committee on the centenary pro- 
gram of the Connecticut Universalist 
Convention met at the residence of Dr. 
Theodore A. Fischer in New Haven, March 
18. The committee plans to make the 
session in Hartford, May 11 and 12, a 
notable one. Among the outstanding fea- 
tures it expects an organ recital by George 
G. Marble, who will at that time com- 
plete fifty years as organist of our Meriden 
church. Dr. Fischer, who has been minis- 
ter in the New Haven church for twenty- 
six years, will preach the occasional sermon, 
Rev. A. Norwood Foster of Norwich, 
secretary of the Convention, will deliver 
an historical address. Dr. Tomlinson 
of Worcester has been invited to speak on 
the first evening of the session. It is 
understood that Rey. Hazel Kirk, presi- 
dent of the W.N. M. A,, will give an ad- 
dress at the session of the Connecticut 
W. U. M. S., to be held on Wednesday 
afternoon, May 11. Mr. Herbert E. 
Belden of Hartford is chairman of the 
committee on the centenary program. The 
other members are: Rey. and Mrs. A. 
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Norwood Foster, Rev. Charles Kramer, 
Rey. Richard H. McLaughlin, Rev. Harry 
Adams Hersey, Ralph A. Booth, Kenneth 
Hubbard, Margaret Currier, Mrs. A. C. 
Smith, C. L. Ransom. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
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CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 24. New Haven, 
Conn.,1. Joliet, Ill., 1. Chicago, Ill., St. 
Paul’s, 4. Hoopeston, Ill., 1. Mitchell- 
ville, Iowa, 7. Norway, Maine, 2. Liv- 
ermore Falls, Maine, 1. Boston, Grove 
Hall, 3. Brockton, Mass., 1. Palmer, 
Mass., 1. Attleboro, Mass., Murray, 2. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 1. Herkimer, 
INEYon cee aC ontlands: News) 2 eb loral 
Parkman erage. | a @incinnatinn OhiOys tl. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 6. Eldorado, O., 1. 
Waterloo, Iowa, 1. Junction City, Kan- 


sas, 7. Binghamton, N. Y., 2. North 
Olmstead, Ohio, 1. Monroe, Wis., 4. 
Salem, Mass., 4. Total, 82. 

* * 


MRS. MARTHA O. WINSTEAD 

Mrs. Martha O. Winstead died at her 
home in Nash County near Rocky Mount, 
NeeCe) March) 23. 

Martha Olivia King was born July 17, 
1859, near Falkland in Pit County, the 
daughter of William May King and Almeta 
Peebles King. She was educated at Hol- 
lins Institute, Virginia, now Hollins Col- 
lege. She and her sister were the first 
girls from North Carolina to attend that 
institution. She married Nov. 20, 1878, 
William Robert Winstead, and since her 
marriage resided in Rocky Mount or 
Nash County until her death. 

Left a widow with six small children 
during the great depression of 1894, she 
soon gathered the broken threads of her 
life into her competent hands and not only 
raised and educated her children by her 
own efforts, but gained herself a position 
of commanding importance in the life of 
her community and state. 

For many years she was the owner and 
active manager of the Winstead Hotel, 
the only hotel then in Rocky Mount. 

A stalwart Democrat, her advice was 
sought and respected in the councils of 
her party. A loyal member of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, her in- 


fluence was felt throughout the state. A 
devoted adherent of the Universalist 
Church, she gave it faithful and effective 
service. 

Mrs. Winstead was known throughout 
the county as a woman of countless. 
kindnesses and charities,marked by many 
loyal and affectionate friendships with 
people of all classes and by generous con- 
sideration for the unfortunate of both 
white and Negro races. 

She is survived by her six children: 
Hamner W. Winstead, Mrs. R. D. Bulluck, 
Mrs. W. V. Gupton, and Miss Lizzie Win- 
stead, of Rocky Mount, William Robert 
Winstead of Brunswick, Maryland, and 
Mrs. J. D. Carlton of Salisbury. Three 
sisters also survive: Mrs. L. A. Moore 
of New Bern; Mrs. J. B. King of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Mrs. Stephen Wells of 
Wilson. 

Funeral services were held from her home 
at 8 o’clock Good Friday afternoon, with 
interment following at the family burying 
ground. Dr. Francis B. Bishop, pastor 
of the Rocky Mount Universalist church, 
was in charge. 

Dr. Bishop writes of Mrs. Winstead’s. 
last days as follows: 

“For more than a year we had watched 
as the light’ burned lower and lower. 
Mrs. Winstead was passing out from a life 
of wonderful vigor, active service and 
commanding influence. Twice she rallied 
sufficiently to come back to church for a 
few Sundays, once last May and again 
this past winter. Then she lay down and 
we saw her strength gradually fade away. 
Daughters and sons tended her with loving 
care. Friends brought fruits and flowers. 
‘How good every one is to me,’ she would 
say to those who came to call. One day 
sitting by her side I said, ‘Mother, we ex- 
pect you to get better soon so you can be 
at church on Easter Sunday.’ 

‘No,’ she replied, ‘you will be preach- 
ing my funeral about that time.’ 

“Then came Holy Week. Her voice 
grew more feeble. Her mental vigor 
would not rally. She tried to repeat the 
Shepherd Psalm, but the last verse eluded 
her. ‘What is it, what is it?’ she said. I 
repeated it for her, ‘Surely goodness and 
mercy shall follow me all the days of my 
life.’ 

** “That’s it,’? she replied. ‘Goodness 
and mercy have followed me all my life. 
Every one has been good to me.’ 

“Late Wednesday afternoon the tele- 
phone rang. ‘They wanted me to tell 
you,’ the voice said, ‘that Mrs. Winstead 
has just died.’ 

“Good Friday was warm and bright. 
Hundreds of friends came to the funeral. 
The house was literally swamped with 
flowers. Beside her huband on the plan- 
tation lot we laid her to rest and went 
away. 

“Easter morning the church her faith 
had builded was profusely decorated with 
lilies the family had sent in her memory. 
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The sons and daughters came and occupied 
that part of the church where their mother 
was wont to sit. Friends were there in 
commemoration of her friendship. ‘Every 
institution is the lengthening shadow of a 
man.’ That Easter service was moved by 
the spirit of Mrs. Winstead.” 

A long editorial tribute in a local paper, 
the Hvening Telegram, ends as follows: 

“Her contributions to her community 
were not alone that of family, or in busi- 
ness, for hers was a well rounded program 
of life. As long as the Universalist church 
shall last it must in truthfulness admit 
that its existence here, at the time that it 
came, was explained in the fact that Mrs. 
Winstead was of that faith. She toiled, 
she labored, she worked and she prayed, 
and the structure at the corner of Raleigh 
and Marigold Streets is the accomplish- 
ment of one of the city’s smallest congre- 
gations which at the outset was but one 
individual, and that individual was a 
woman of religious zeal. 

“Socially hers was a well rounded life 
of service, and a visit to no home ever 
carried a greater warmth of hospitality 
than to hers. She carried among the 
promptings of her life a service to the 
heroes of our nation, and in such a thought 
she was one of the organizers and long 
an untiring worker in the Daughters of 
the ‘Confederacy. That she should have 
been called to the presidency of the state 
organization was but an appreciation of 
her work here, while the entertainment of 
the State Convention in Rocky Mount in 
the complete and comprehensive manner 
that marked an early session was a com- 
munity’s tribute to this woman. 

“She has lived nobly, served well, and 
no person could aspire to have left a more 
indelible imprint of service in the brief 
span of three score years and ten than has 
Mrs. Winstead.” 

* x 
THE MURRAY GROVE DATES ARE 
SET 


The Executive Committee of the Mur- 
ray Grove Association has decided that 
the season for 1932 will run from Satur- 
day, July 16, to Monday, Sept.5. The 
program, now being worked out by Rev. 
Robert Tipton, resident pastor, and his 
associates, will include something to make 
every day happy and profitable. There 
will be just enough fun, just enough rest, 
and just enough serious thought. 


Notices 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Wallace G. Fiske transferred to the Massachusetts 
Convention, March 19. 
Geo. H. Bowers, Secretary, 
x 


FERRY BEACH REUNION 


The annual Ferry Beach Reunion will be held 
Thursday evening, April 14, at the Church of the 
Redemption, Boylston and Ipswich Streets, Boston. 
To reach the church take any car from Park Street 
going to Massachusetts Station and walk one block 
up Boylston. 


Supper will be served at 6.30. Dr. John van 


Schaick, Jr., will be toastmaster. A word for the 
Y. P. C. U. will be given by Rev. Max A. Kapp, 
for the G. S. S. A. by Rev. Weston A. Cate, for the 
W.N. M. A. by Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson, and for 
the C. B, G. by Miss Ruth Drowne. Three stunts, 
one by each organization represented, will follow. 
An orchestra will furnish music for dancing. There 
will be table games for those who prefer them. 
Tickets are 75 cents. Send reservations before 
Tuesday, April 12, to Miss Harriet G. Yates, 176 
Newbury St., Boston. 

Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 

x o# 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


Rey. William Edward Billingham (Unitarian) has 
been transferred to the fellowship of the Massa- 
chusetts Convention, under date of March 14, 1932. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
* 


RHODE ISLAND FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


March 15, 1932, Rev. Frederick S. Walker was 
accepted by letter of transfer from the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention. 

March 15, 1932, Mr. Leslie R. Sovocool was 
granted license to preach for one year from date. 

William Couden, Secretary, 
x % 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The 1932 Religious Education Association Con- 
vention will be held May 3, 4, 5, at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, and will consider the prob- 
lems presented by the Wickersham Reports on the 
Cause and Cure of Crime. The Association will 
break up into seminar groups and take up various 
problems of religious education. 

gM 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATIONAL LEADERS’ 
CONFERENCE : 


A meeting has been called by the General Sunday 
School Association, of the officers and trustees of the 
State Sunday School Associations of New England, 
to be held April 18 and 19, in the Universalist church 
in Malden, Mass. The purpose of this is a careful 
study of our religious educational forces in New 
England, looking toward a possible enlargement 
and improvement of our program. ‘The sessions on 
Monday afternoon and Tuesday morning will be for 
the officers of the G. S. S. A. and State Associations 
only. 

To the evening meeting on Monday, however, the 
publie is invited, and we urge the attendance of 
church school officers and teachers living in and 
around Boston. A service of worship at 7.45 will 
be followed by an address by Rev. Robert Wood Coe, 
pastor of the Leyden Congregational Church, Brook- 
line, Mass. His subject will be “Are We Teaching 
Religion in our Church Schools?’? Following this 
meeting there will be an informal social hour in the 
church parlors. 

a 
"VEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m, 
Preachers 

April 12-15. Rev. Sidney Lovett, Mount Ver- 
non Church, Boston. 

April 20-21, President Daniel L. Marsh, Boston 
University. 

April 22, Prof. Harold W. Ruopp, Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology. 

April 26-29, Dean Willard L. Sperry, Theological 
School in Harvard University. 


Obituary 
Harold deC. Miller 


Harold deC. Miller of Wakefield, Mass., died March 
1, at the age of forty-four. Mr. Miller was a grad- 
uate of Tufts Engineering School, 1910, and was 
assistant engineer of the Boston Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. He was an especially active and valued 
member of the Universalist church of Wakefield, 
Mass., having served as treasurer of the society for 
the past twenty years. He was also actively in- 
terested in the Y. M.C.A., the Quannapowitt Sports- 
men’s Association, and the Expansion Board, be- 


sides being a member of the Masonie fraternity. 
He is survived by his wife and two young daughters. 
A host of friends filled the chureh at the funeral 
service, and testified to the high regard which this 
quiet, pleasant, friendly young man had won in 
their affections. 
Asa W. McDavitt 


Asa Woodford McDavitt, son of Leo and Ayra 
(Kirby) MeDavitt, was born in Randolph County, 
Missouri, July 18, 1845, and died March 8, 1932, at 
the home of his son, Fred N. MeDavitt, in LaPlata, 
Mo. He was the last surviving of four brothers and 
four sisters. When a small lad he went with his 
parents to the old McDavitt homestead, a few miles 
north of the village of Elmer in Macon County, 
where he grew to manhood. During the Civil War 
he enlisted in Company A 42d Missouri Volunteers, 
serving in campaigns in Missouri, Kentucky and 
‘Tennessee. 

After the war he returned to Macon County, where 
he was married to Miss Mary Mandana Murry, who 
died ten years ago last January. ‘To them were born 
six children, three of whom preceded him in death, 
Ivan dying in infaney, and Nora and Arya in early 
womanhood. 

For ten years after his marriage Mr. McDavitt 
engaged in farming near Hastings, Nebraska, years 
beset by scourges of grasshoppers, hail, and drought, 
enjoying one fruitful year out of the ten. He then 
returned to Missouri, purchasing a farm five miles 
west of La Plata, where he continued to reside till 
one years ago, when he moved to La Plata. 

Mr. McDavitt was a farmer all his life and one of 
the best in his county, and the first to adopt new and 
better methods, crop rotation and the use of le- 
gumes. He believed in the integrity of the soil, 
loved the care of land, plants, and animals, and was 
devoted to the betterment of rural cornmunity life 
and the rural schools, 

At the organization of the Farmers and Mer- 
chants Bank of his town he became a director, serv- 
ing till he retired because of advanced age. Though 
never holding a publie office he was deeply interested 
in the publie welfare and politics, a Republican and 
liberal in his views. 

His industry, ability to concentrate on the one 
thing in hand, his neighborliness, optimism and ex- 
cellent citizenship, enabled him to contribute in a 
very large measure to the development and the 


_ welfare of his community and county. Throughout 


life he maintained the strictest rectitude, and his 
character was stained by no single act of dishonor. 
He enjoyed life to the end, adapting himself to the 
changing ways of the modern world. 

In religion he was a Universalist, faithful in the 
service of his church, contributing financial support 
liberally, not only to his own church at Elmer, but also 
to all the churches of the faith in this section of the 
state, and to the State Convention. He had served 
many years as an officer of the latter. Best of all, 
he lived his religion. 

Mr. McDavitt is survived by three sons, Fred 
N., in business in LaPlata, Arthur W., minister of 
St. John’s Universalist Church of Muncie, Ind., 
and Laverne, business man of Knoxville, Ill., by 
seven grandchildren and five great-grandchildren. 

Funeral services were conducted in LaPlata March 
10, by Rev. James Houghton of Urbana, Ill., for- 
mer pastor and long time friend. Interment in 
LaPlata cemetery. 


Mrs. Ellen Pierce Hardcastle 


Mrs. Ellen Pierce Hardcastle, widow of Arthur 
Hardcastle, died Saturday, March 26, 1932, in 
Morristown, N. J., at the home of her daughte-, 
Mrs. Charles Mason. She was ill only five days 
and slept peacefully away. Mrs. Hardcastle was 
born in Cooperstown, N. Y., July 29, 1839. 

She was a life-long Universalist. Her religion 
and her church were her life. She belonged to the 
Church of the Redeemer, Newark, N. J., for many 
years, then to Dr. Shutter’s church in Minneapolis, 
and later Mr. Niles’ congregation in Denver and also 
the Universalist church of Junction City, Kansas. 
Wherever she journeyed she sought out the church of 
her faith and love and became ua regular attendant. 
Her pastors were always inspired by her radiant 
countenance and words of appreciation. She lived 
her Universalism and demonstrated its power to not 


only prolong one’s life but to cheer and inspire the 
true believer under all the varied circumstance of 
existence. 

Mrs. Hardcastle took the Leader for fully fifty 
years, and in her later days her daughter read it 
to her every week from first page to last. 

She leaves two daughters, Mrs. Charles Mason of 
Morristown and Mrs. J. E. Davidson of Denver, and 
ason, W. B. Hardeastle of St. Paul. The legacy of 
her long and beautiful life is her best gift to all who 
knew and loved her. 

Funeral services were conducted by Rev. Henry 
R. Rose, D. D., of Newark. 


Mrs. Henry M. Doolittle 


Martha Florence (Fales) Doolittle died on Easter 
Sunday, March 27, 1932, in Grace Hospital, New 
Haven, Conn. Mrs. Doolittle had been in poor health 
for a number of years. Her final illness was of only a 
few days duration. She was born in Meriden, Conn., 
in 1867, the daughter of Charles H. and Martha 
Eugenia (Lewis) Fales. Her maternal grand-parents 
were Hon. Isaac C. Lewis and his wife, Harriet Pome- 
roy. 

Mrs. Doolittle is survived by her husband, Henry 
M. Doolittle, and six children: Charles Henry, Isaac 
Lewis, Horace Fales, Arthur Nelson, Monroe Hill, 
and Esther Beaumont, the wife of Harry S. Clark 
of Coronado, California. There are also twelve 
grandchildren and a sister, Mrs. Harriet L. Fischer, 
wife of Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., of New Haven. 

Services in memory of Mrs. Doolittle were held 
in Meriden on March 31, 1932. Rev. D. E. Trout 
and Rev. T. A. Fischer officiated. Interment was 
in the family plot in Walnut Grove Cemetery, Meri- 
den. 


Edwin H. Brown 


Edwin Hannibal Brown died March 18 in West 
Paris, Maine, after a period of two years of failing 
health. He was the son of Hannibal G. and Mary 
Parlin Brown, and was born May 29, 1856, in West 
Paris, where with the exception of a few years 
when his parents resided at Lisbon, N. H., he spent 
the early part of his life. 

He was united in marriage with Miss Cora A. Jud- 
kins of West Paris, who died two years ago. A son 
survives, Charles L. Brown of Rumford, superin- 
tendent of the bag division of the Continental Paper 
and Bag Corporation, Rumford. Surviving also is 
an aged aunt, Maria E. Brown, of Boston, and sev- 
eral cousins, among whom are John C. Parlin of 
Canton Point and Mrs. Agnes Brown Cotton of 
Boston. 

Mr. Brown was an active member of the Uni- 
versalist church, Rumford, serving as trustee and 
clerk for more than twenty years. He was a charter 
member and past master of West Paris Lodge, I. O. 
O. F., a past master of Blazing Star Lodge, F. and 
A. M. of Rumford, past high priest of Royal Arch 
Chapter, Rumford, a member of Strathglass Com- 
mandery, Knights Templars, Rumford. 

He was associated in business for several years in 
West Paris with his father under the firm name of 
H. G. Brown and Son, manufacturing chairs, bi- 
cycle rims and clapboards. 

In 1901 Mr. Brown moved with his family to Rum- 
ford, where he engaged in carpenter work with the 
late Ethan Willis of West Paris. Later he was em- 
ployed as carpenter in the round house of the Port- 
land and Rumford Falls Railroad, but for the past 
twenty years he had been employed as machinist in 
the Continental Paper and Bag Corporation. 

About a year ago he broke up his home in Rum- 
ford and moved to West Paris where he and his 
sister, Mrs. Jennie B. Dunham, have made their 
home together. 

During Mr. Brown’s early life in West Paris he 
was a devoted worker in the Universalist church at 
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West Paris, and especially interested in Sunday 
school work, being the first superintendent of the 
present organized Universalist Sunday school. He 
was a man of high ideals, nobility of character, and 
many sterling qualities. 

The funeral service was held from the Universalist 
church Sunday afternoon, Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes 
officiating. The interment was in the family lot in 
West Paris Cemetery. 


Mrs. Eliza Wheeler 


Mrs. Eliza Wheeler of Oakland, Maine, died 
March 21. She had not been feeling well for a few 
days but had been about the house, and was sitting 
at the supper table with her son and family, when the 
end came. 

Mrs. Wheeler was born in West Waterville (now 
Oakland), June 8, 1845, the daughter of Alfred and 
Eliza Crowell Winslow, and there she spent prac- 
tically her entire life. 

On Sept. 3, 1868, she married William H. Wheeler, 
who died in 1925. To them were born two sons, D.. 
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Alfred Wheeler of Norfolk, New York, and Dean E. 
Wheeler of Oakland, whose pleasure it was to care 
for her in her declining years. 

Mrs. Wheeler was a staunch Universalist, worthy 
descendant of the Winslow family who labored so 
faithfully to found Universalism in their part of the 
country. For forty-three years her hands prepared 
the communion and faithfully she cared for the ap- 
pointments of the Lord’s table. 

Her influence has been felt throughout the com- 
munity, she had a word of cheer for her pastors, and 
it was always her pleasure to entertain them at her 
table. 

She leaves two sons and two grandchildren to 
carry on the work that she so loved. 

The funeral service was held at the home, Maundy 
Thursday, March 24, her pastor, Rev. Will A. Kelley, 
officiating. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support whe 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managera, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
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Toward World-mindedness . . . 
EDUCATING FOR PEACE 


Elizabeth M. and John L. Lobingier 


“Peace education through the home, through the 
church, through the school and through dramatization, 
with source material, plays and pageants, as outlined and 
discussed here by two intelligent and sympathetic leaders 
in religious education, is a very useful book for all you 
desire to meet the obligation and urgent opportunity to 
educate mankind for peace.’’—The Churchman. 
Printing. Cloth, $2.00. 


HOW BIG IS YOUR WORLD? 


John L. Lobingier 


A new type of study course for young people which attempts to lead them 
to a conception of friendship that is big enough to break down barriers of race 
or nationality, and to develop in them the habit of participation in movements 
looking toward world brotherhood and goodwill. ‘‘A fine piece of work!’ says 
Leader’s Book, 85 cents. 


Order from Your Denominational Publishing House 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


Second 


Student’s Book, 60 cents. 


418 S. Market St. 
hicago 
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YOSSI IGFS Education al 


BOOKS 


SHORT STUDIES IN THE 
LARGER FAITH 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
If anybody wants to know 
“What do Universalists believe?” 
this brief treatise in theology will 
help answer the question. 30 cents. 


THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN 
DESTINY 

As Conditioned by Free Will 

A discussion by Dr. Lyman 

Abbott, Rey. Eric Waterhouse, 

and Prof. William G. Tousey. 

30 cents. 


GEORGE SEEKS A REASON 
By Stanley and Ethel Manning 
Being the correspondence of 
George Barton and his Uncle 
Richard at the time when George 
had been asked to join the Uni- 
versalist Church. 75 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


REDISCOVERED COUNTRIES 
By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what pres- 
ent-day liberal Christian theology 
actually is. $1.00. 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By Dr. J. W. Hanson 


OTHER SERMONS 
By Dr. J. Fort Newton 


The title of the first sermon in a 
series of fifteen representative 
sermons by this famous preacher. 

$1.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Brief explanations of religious 
terms as understood by Univer- 
salists. 25 cents. 

THE MERCY OF HELL AND 
$< 


Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 


156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


({ODDARD 


The Girls’ School of Vermont 


with a Universalist Background 


Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 
Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 
Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 
j ; y 
For inforrnation please address 


MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses = Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company | 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mase. _ 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street o:: :: 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.50. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 71-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schovt 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every departe 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodie 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully to- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mas 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S, 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D, 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B, 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 
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Crackling 


In a small town in the South, there was 
a lad who had the reputation of not being 
very bright. People there had fun with 
him several times a day by placing a 
dime and a nickel on the open palm of his 
hand, and telling him to take his pick of 
the two. In each case the lad would pick 
the nickel, and then the crowd would 
laugh and guffaw. 

A kind-hearted woman asked him one 
day: “Don’t you know the difference be- 
tween a dime and a nickel? Don’t you 
know the dime, though smaller, is worth 
more?” 

“Sure, I know it,’ he answered, ‘“‘but 
they wouldn’t try me out on it any more 
if I ever took the dime.”’—Christian Science 
Monitor. 

* x 

A man in North Carolina was saved 
from conviction for horse stealing by the 
powerful plea of his lawyer. After his 
acquittal by the jury the lawyer asked: 

‘Honor bright, now, Bill, you did steal 
that horse, didn’t you?” 

“Tt’s like this, Judge, I allers did think 
I stole that hoss, but since I heard your 
speech I’ll be doggoned if I ain’t got my 
doubts about it.’’—Selected. 

* * 

“How do you like your new daddy, 
Johnny?” the son of the grass widow who 
had recently tripped up the altar again, 
was asked. 

“Oh, he’s all right in some ways,’’ re- 
plied the kid, “but he can’t do my night 
work as good as the other one did.’’— 


Cincinnati Enquirer. 
* * 


’ 


The following item is said to appear in a 
list of police regulations posted up on a 
highway in Ireland: 

“Until further notice every vehicle must 
carry a light when darkness begins. Dark- 
ness begins when the lights are lit!’’— 
Tit-Bits. 

* * 

Indignant Visitor: “I’ve been receiving 
a number of threatening letters lately.” 

Police Sergeant: ‘“‘Any idea who might 
have sent them, sir?”’ 

Indignant Visitor: ‘Oh, yes—those 
beastly income tax people.’’—Exchange. 

* * 

First Shopper: “I’ve been on my feet 
all day long.” 

Second Shopper: ‘“‘Cheer up. We’llsoon 
be in the subway—on somebody else’s!’’— 
Christian Science Monitor. 

* * 

There must be times when Wilhelm is 
prompted to stop sawing wood long enough 
to drop a postcard to the Mikado saying: 
£ Don’t bite off more than you can chew.’’— 
Ohio State Journal. 

* * 

Seldom in the last quarter century has 
there been a time when you could buy so 
much with the dollar you haven’t got.— 
Fachange. 
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FORTY FRUITFUL YEARS 


An Autobiography 


by 
FREDERICK W. BETTS, D. D. 


A Book About a 


Farmer, Carpenter, Preacher, Social Worker, 
and Public Servant 


An intimate and revealing story of a great and 
unique ministry. Makes it easy to understand 
why his fellow-citizens voted him to be “‘the most 
useful citizen of Syracuse.” 


“T have written this book during the summer 
vacation of 1929. I have had no notes. I have 
written entirely from memory. There is nothing 
systematic about it. I have selected certain in- 
cidents and experiences, one at a time, and have 
written around each one. The reader can begin 
anywhere and can end anywhere. The only unity 
of the book is the unity of life. It is true. It is 
me. I have been very busy living and thinking 
and doing. I have had a glorious and interest- 
ing time of it.”—From the Foreword. 


A Book of Inspiration for thoughtful ministers 
and laymen. 


Especially suggestive for young people. 


Price $1.50 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


